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THE PATH THROUGH THE SNOW. 
BY DINAH MULOCK CKAIK. 


Bare and eunshiny, bright and bleak, 

Rounded cold as a dead maid's cheek, 

Folded white as a sinner’s ehroud, 

Or wandering angel’s robes of cloud— 
Well I know, well | know 

Over the fields the path through the snow. 


Narrow and rough it lies between 

Wastes where the wind sweeps, biting keen; 

Every step of the slippery road 

Marks where some weary foot has trod. 
Who'll go, who'll go 

After the rest onthe path through the snow? 


They who would tread it must walk alone, 
Silent and steadfast, one by one. 
Dearest to dearest can only say, 
“My heart! Ill foilow thee all the way, 
As we go, as we go, 
Each after each on this path through the snow,’ 
It may be under that western haze 
Lurks the omen of brighter days; 
That each sentinel tree is quivering 
Deep at its core with the sap of spring, 
And while we go, while we go, 
Green grass-blades pierce through the glittering snow 


It may be the unknown path wiil tend 
Never to any earthly end, 
Die with the dying day obscure, 
And never !ead to a human door: 
That none know who did go ® 
Patiently once on this path through the snow. 


No matter, no matter! the path shines plain; 
These pure snow-crystals will deaden pain; 
Above, like stars in the deep blue dark, 
Eyes that love us look down and mark. 
Let us go, let us go, 
Whither heaven leads in the path through the snow. 
oe 


RIDDLE THE FALLACIES. 





We must riddle the fallacies of our op- 
ponents, and compel them to fair play. We 
caunot tou often repeat the statement that 
there can be no argument against woman 
suffrage under a republican form of govern- 
ment, until it is admitted and proved that 
women are not people. 

There is a surface plausibility and an 
apparent fairness in the statement that 
when a majority of women want to vote, 
the right to do so will be given. But as 
the laws now stand, it is about as fair as 
was the position of the wealthy but penu- 
rious old man, who, determined never to 
give anything in charity himself, sent all 
applicants to his wife, telling them that 
she ‘‘held the purse strings.” It was true, 
and also true that ‘hey were all she 
had to hold, since he uuver allowed her a 
penny for her own use. He fed and 
clothed her for certain services, such as 
bearing and rearing his children, keeping 
his house, and devoting herself to his 
interests generally. Not until that woman’s 
purse was filled, and no restriction placed 
upon the use of its contents, could any 
benevolent society know whether she really 
wanted to help it or not. Not until the 
right of suffrage is as free to women as it is 
to men, and possibly not until a generation 
after this consummation, will it be possible 
to know whether a majority of women 
want to vote or not. 

Let us see how our opponents, whose feet 
are glued to conservatism, and whose eyes 
are sealed to the progress of women on 
equal terms with men, apply this rule in 
other cases, 

I once heard a returned missionary whose 
husband now occupies an honorable position 
in this country, say it was ‘‘as impossible 
to teach a Japanese girl modesty, as we 
understand it, as it was to teach her to fly.” 
She gave instances of her labors and fail- 
ures with a bright and good girl in Japan, 
in trying to give her any sense of the impor- 
tance of privacy in bathing, or indeed in any 
personal act. I confess it was the first 
time that the idea that modesty was a mat- 
ter of training and public opinion ever oc- 
curred tome. Ihad supposed it was an 
innate sense. But did this good mission- 
ary wait fora majority of the girls to be- 
come modest before going on with her 
abors? On the contrary, she labored wlth 





increasing zeal. She knew she could not 
bring this girl to the perfect standard, but 
she knew she would make some impression 
which would be carried on till, in process 
of time, there would be a generation of 
modest girls. 

She also said that a large proportion of 
the girls of Japan were brought up for 
houses of i]l fame, and this destiny is con- 
sidered an honor by them. The houses are 
under government protection and are con- 
ducted with a system and magnificence of 
which we have no conception in this coun- 
try. Aftera woman has once been an ac. 
tive inmate of one of these houses, she is, in 
illness or old age, supported by govern. 
ment. Thus a premium is put upon what 
we call vice. Here then the case stands. 
A majority of the girls of Japan do not 
want to learn modesty, and consider a resi- 
dence ina government house of il] fame an 
honor. But do the missionaries propose to 
abandon Japan on this account? Not at 
all. We can scarcely take up a paper that 
does not contain an appeal for Japan. Do 
they say that when a majority of women 
want to leave their splendid homes of vice 
they can do so, Notatall. Thecryis agit- 
ate and enlighten and Christianize till all 
the women of the empire are regenerated. 
Take another case—the binding of the feet 
of the Chinese women by a lingering and 
most painful process. They have consider- 
ed healthy feet of the natural size a dis- 
grace. The binding torture isan inherit- 
ance honoured by the practice of centuries. 
Does the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions or any other Board 
instruct its missionaries to wait till a ma- 
jority of the women of China demand the 
rights of their feet,and refuse to have them 
mutilated by compression? Not at all. 
They agitate and enlighten without ceasing. 
And what is the result? Rev. M. Swanson 
of England, Presbyterian missionary at 
Amoy, China, writes to the Presbyterian 
Record of Oct. 1882, of the women of 
China, as follows: 


For one thing, they have taken hold of 
the question of foot binding. They have 
said that this must cease, and several hun- 
dred of them have entered into a league 
for this purpose. They have pledged them 
selveg that they will not bind their children’s 
feet, and more important still, that they 
will marry their sons only to women whose 
feet are unbonnd. Women are nowhere 
more oppressed than in China, and no 
where more determined on resistance, and 
this is due largely to the heroic women of the 
Zenana missions.” 


“How foolish those missionary women 
must have seemed tothe men and women 
of China. when they began their crusade 
against this ancient and barbarous custom! 
Yet the little leaven is now leavening the 
whole lump. And so it will be with suf- 
frage. If itis true that a majority of our 
women have neither zeal, patriotism, nor 
conscience enough to desire to put in their 
own individual protest against intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, fraud, and corruption, 
then agitate and enlighten till they know 
their duty, and knowing, dare to demand 
the right to do it. 

Curiously enough,(and a fine illustration 
of inconsistency it is), the appeal, which is 
made and largely endorsed by the public, 
to Christian parents to send their delicately- 
nurtured daughters on foreign missions is 
identical with the objection which our op- 
ponents make tothe voting of women. 
Missionaries are to go to the heathen becarfse 
they are so degraded. Women are not to 
goto the polls because of the corruption and 
degradation of politics. If the labors of 
women, their quick intuition, their 
abounding hope, and thelr never failing 
perseverance are needed among the heathen 
of China, Japan, and the islands of the sea, 
they are certainly needed among the “civil- 
ized heathen” of the United States known 
as politicians. We are constantly instructed 
by every defeated party to believe that their 
successful political opponents have reached 
a point of degradation which is beyond 
the power of language to describe. As 
each party is defeated occasionally, the 
mass of evidence showing that the field 
of politics is true missionary ground is 
overwhelming. If I am told that bad wo- 
men will go tothe polls, I can only reply that 
if a few Christian women are doing such 
great work for heathen women already, the 
good women of America may be trusted 
to take care of their erring sisters at the 
polls. IfI am told that Christian women 
will not go to the polls, I can only reply 
that the woman who would refuse to vote 
against the rum traffic, in view of the sol- 
emn declaration of Holy Writ that no 
drunkard “‘shall inherit the kingdom of 
God” does not deserve the name of Chris- 
tian. AppuiaA Howarp. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Hov. William I. Bowditch, of Brook- 
line, Mass., president of the association, 
made the opening address on Monday ev- 
ening, Jan. 15. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BOWDITCH. 


The Constitution consists of two parts, 
In the first part are set forth the principles 
upon which a republican form of govern- 
ment must of necessity rest, and it is enti- 
tled ‘‘a declaration of the rights of the in- 
habitants of the Commonwealth.” The 
second partis entitled “the frame of gov- 
ernment” and embodies its machinery. 
This second part was not however always 
consistent with the principles laid down in 
the Declaration. Nevertheless, since 1780, 
there has been a steady advance towards 
complete harmony between the two. In 
1780 only men having a certain amount of 
property could vote; now, all can do 
so who pay a trifling poll-tax. As another 
step in this same direction we ask that wo- 
men may be enfranchised. 

The Declaration of Rights contains our 
own statement of fundamental principles. 
It was framed by men—it was adopted by 
the votes of men— and all men in office 
since 1780 till to day have promised by oath 
or affirmation to support its provisions. 

We do not however style it—a declaration 
of the rights of men—but a declaration of 
the rights of the inhabitants, 7. e. both men 
and women, for theytogether, and not men 
alone form the people who are governed. 
Together, they makeup the people whose 
personal and property rights and privileges, 
it is the object of government to secure. 

Do we say in this immortal charter that 
the ‘‘incontestable, inalienable and indefeas- 
ible right to institute government, and to 
reform, alter or totally change the same 
when their protection, safety, prosperity 
and happiness require it ‘‘resides in our 
hands or with the men, or with male 
voters?’ No! but we do say that such pow- 
er resides in ‘the people alone.’ (Art. 7) for 
the reason, as we ourselves go onto say, 
that ‘government is instituted for the com- 
mon good; forthe protection, safety and 
happiness of the people; and not for the 
profit, honor or private interest of any one 
man, family or class of men.’ ” 

Now the only way thus far discovered by 
which the people can exert this power 
peacefully is by the ballot, consequently 
men really say by this article that the peo- 
ple alone have an incontestable, inalienable 
and indefeasible right by the exercise of the 
ballot to institute government and to reform, 
alter, or totally change the same at their 
pleasure. 

But if it be thus true that the men of 
this state have an incontestable, inalienable 
and indefeasible right to vote, as to the 
government and laws under which they 
live, not because thay are men or male 
voters, but because they are part of the 
people governed, the women of the state 
have upon principle just the same incontes- 
table, inalienable and indeafeasible right to 
vote asto the government and laws under 
which they live, because they also are part of 
the people governed. 

If men are not entitled to the ballot, 
merely because they are men, neither are 
women to be debarred from suffrage mere- 
ly because they are women. 

We also say, in the same Declaration of 
Rights and with great truth, ‘“‘the idea of 
a man (being) born a magistrate, law-giver 
or judge is absurd and unnatural.” (Art. 


9-) ’ 

That is, birth alone isan absurd source 
of political power. Persons are to be chosen 
magistrates, law-givers and judges, not 
becanse of birth, but because they 
are believed to be, or have been found to 

fit and capable of performing the 
duties of these offices. 

How happens it then that no person in 
this state can be a magistrate, law-giver or 
judge, no matter how capable, unless such 
person happens to be born a man? 

If the mere accident of birth cannot with- 
out absurdity confer upon a single man or 
family of men any political power whatso- 
ever, Can the same accident of birth right- 
fully and without absurdity confer on men 
generally exclusive political power and the 
exclusive power to elect and the exclusive 
power to be magistrates, lawgivers and 
judges? 

Can accident alone suffice to confer on 
the minority of the people the exclusive 
power to govern the majority as they please 
without even asking their consent? The 
mere statement of the proposition seems to 
be sufficient to condemn it. 

If all power, executive, legislative and 
judicial resides originally in the people 
governed, as we say that it does (Act 5) the 
whole people governed—men and women, 
should be able to exercise this power by use 
of the ballot; and the right of suffrage up- 
on principle beegomes as incontestable, in- 
alienable and indefeasible a right for wo- 
men as itis for men. Popular sovereignty 
cannot exist without necessarily drawing 
after it popular suffrage, or suffrage for 
men and women on terms of perfect equal- 
ity. 

It is true, therefore, as the Democratic 
party has so well said. There ought to be 
in this Commonwealth ‘‘equal rights, equal 
burdens, equal privileges, and equal pro- 
tection by law under the government for 
every citizen of the republic without limi- 
tation of race or sex.” 

This equality of right before the law to 
suffrage between men and women does not 





however impair the right to regulate the 
use of the ballot. 

We may properly enough require of a 
voter, that he or she shall have resided a 
certain length of time in a town before 
voting: We may rightfully exclude minors 
during their minority: insane people during 
their insanity: people under guardianship 
while they remain so: convicts during the 
term of their imprisonment—and those who 
can not read and write, until they shall 
learn these things. A‘l these and similar 
regulations are essentially temporary in 
their character, and in time may be over- 
come. 

But all ge oye of this most funda- 
mental of all rights must be temporary in 
character, they must be regulations prop- 
erly so called. They must always leave 
it in the power of the person to be affect- 
ed, at some time or other, or by the per- 
formance of some act or other to qualify 
as a voter. If the reguiation be such,that 
the person can never by any lapse of time, 
or by any ‘act or omission become qualified, 
it ceases to be a regulation, and becomes 
simply a denial of suffrage altogether. 
When therefore, under the pretence of reg- 
ulating the ballot, men undertake to deny 
suffrage to women altogether, simply be- 
cause of the accident of birth, we 
go beyond our just power to legislate. 
The act ceases to be a regulation of suf- 
frage—itis simply a denial of the right. It isa 
denial to the majority of the people of all po- 
litical power whatsoever,although as being 
the majority, women ought to have evena 
more incontestable, inalienable and indefeas- 
ible right to suffrage than we ourselves pus- 


sess. 

Thoughtful men, therefore, generally 
speaking, are ready now to admit that upon 
principle women have the same right to suf- 
fruge as ourselves, 

It is objected however that they don’t 
want to vote. Why then, it is urged, should 
we give them, or force on them a right 
which they don’t ask for? 

This view is expressed by the minority of 
the committee on suffrage “ “y They 
say (Senate doct. 105, p. 5) ‘‘The moment 
there is reasonable assurance, or a reasona- 
ble probability that women as a class fail to 
consider the present division of duties con- 
ducive to their own best interests or that of 
society at large,... it will become the 
duty of men to makesome such changes in 
the laws as the petitioners ask for. At present 
we fail to see evidence that women as a 
class either ask for or desire this change.” 

Our answer is, we should grant suffrage 
to women whether they ask for it or nct, 
because it is their right, and we cannot 
withhold a right without doing an injury 
and wrong, not only to them but to our- 
selves also. 

I, as a man am sure that I have an incon- 
testable, inalienable and indefeasible right 
to the ballot, and it makes no sort of differ- 
ence in this feeling of certainty on my 
part that my neighbor across the way, or 
one hundred and twenty thousand of my 
fellow citizens don’t care to vote. 

Why then should my wife, who has on 
principle, precisely the same incontestable, 
inalienable and indefeasible right to the 
ballot as myself, be debarred from her 
right simply because other women of the 
state are indifferent or opposed? Upon 
principle, her right, every whit as strong 
4&8 my own, ought not to be made dependent, 
any more than my own, on the indifference 
or opposition of other women. 

If it were conceivable that only one 
single woman could be found in the state 
who wanted to vote, she ought to be a:low- 
ed so to «lo, and we have no right to refuse 
her, because upon our own principles she 
has as indisputable a right to the ballot as 
Governor Butler has. 

Isay then in answer to the committee, 
you should grant suffrage to women now 
because it is their right to have it, and it is 
never expediert to trample on rights. 

In anti-slavery times, we maintained that 
immediate emancipation was the right of 
the slave to receive, and the duty of the 
master to grant. We were even willing that 
our national sin might be atoned for as far 
as could be, out of the national pocket. But 
Henry Clay said slavery could not be thus 
peacefully abolished—that there would be 
a war of races, and that the slaves were 
worth in the market the enormous sum of 
twelve hundred millions of dollars, and any 
such payment was beyond our ability to 
make, 

So the nation paltered with its sense of 
duty, and finally the right of the slave was 
established, and the duty of the master en- 
forced, but at the expense of the death of 
half a million of our noblest young men, 
and the destruction of more than three 
times twelve hundred millions of dollars! 
Even now ufter all these years of payment, 
the remainder of our debt is more than 
twelvehundred millions;but although slavery 
went down in blood, there has been no war 
of races, and the blacks have almost uni- 
versally remained peaceful workers. 

We can see clearly enough now that it 
would have been the highest expediency 
for the nation to have done right in Henry 
Clay’s day; and in like manner, we say, 
that it is right, and therefore expedient for 
us now to extend suffrage to women, 
whether they ask for it or not, because 
upon our own principles they ought to have 
the same voice about the government and 
laws under which they live that we ourselves 
have, and their advice and votes will yet 
prove to be just what the nation has hither- 
to needed to enable us to settle several im- 
portant matters of government in the right 
way. 

(Continued on next page.) 





—— 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 


JENNY Linp has offered to teach a num- 
ber of free pupils in the forthcoming Royal 
College of Music in England. 


Miss HELEN M. Knowtron has a fine 
display of charcoal work at Lombard’s gal- 
lery, 22 School street—the result of late 
European studies. 


Miss Ansy W. May, Rev. Dr Miner, F. 
A. Walker, and T. W. Higginson have 
been chosen by the Board of Education as 
visitors of the Normal Art School. 


Miss Jenny E. Davis, who has been 
chosen to the head of the female depart- 
ment of Liberia College, Liberia, was grad- 
uated at the Girls’ High School, Boston, ten 
years ago, and hassince been teaching in 
Missouri. 


Mrs. Imocen C. Faves is lecturing on 
cooperation or associated industries. She 
has given four lecturesthe past week, two 
in Boston, one in Salem, one in Lowell. 
She has made careful study of her subject, 
and is well worth hearing. 


Mrs. ANNIE G. Fitz, Mrs. Mary F, 
SHERMAN and Mrs. S. N. Bancrort, of 
Watertown, Mass. , have consented to bea co- 
operative committee to assist in the woman 
suffrage work. They will interview their 
town representative and urge him to vote 
for suffrage for woman. 





Miss Lucta Peanopy made an eminently 
sensible statement at the School Suffrage 
meeting last week, whenshe said that the 
value of women’s work in school legisla- 
tion lay not so much in the fact that they 
see morethan the men do of the needs of 
the schools, but that they see differently, 
and that work is always more complete 
when both sides are represented.” 


Miss M. C. Tuomas, of Baltimore, has 
reached the Ph. D. of the University of Zu- 
rich. She was graduated at Cornell, studied 
awhile at Leipsic, and completed the course 
in philosophy at Zurich. Her father, James 
Carey Thomas, M. D. stands high in his 
profession, and is among the foremost work- 
ers in the distinctively Christian enterprises 
of Baltimore. 


Drs. Emery & FoLuer, graduates of 
Boston University School of Medicine, have 
opened an office at No. 185 Pleasant Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minn. The people of St. 
Paul are to be congratulated upon the ac- 
quisition oftwosuch skilful physicians and 
cultivated women. The suffragists of that 
state will be greatly strengthened by this 
addition to their ranks, and should extend 
them a hearty welcome. 


Mrs. Jutta WARD Howe addressed the 
Nineteenth Century Club, of New York, 
last Tuesday evening. Subject, ‘‘Remiuis- 
cences of Emerson and Longfellow”; debate 
to follow. Mrs. John Sherwood, one of 
its vice presidents, has issued cards fortwo 
receptions on succeeding Fridays; and, in 
fact, the number of Friday receptions and 
balls shows conclusively that the once ill- 
omened day has lost all its terrors for Amer- 
ican ladies. 


Dr. Letra G. BepELL, who has a good 
practice, is puzzled to know where it is, 
She sees herself in these truth-telling col- 
umns located at Cleveland, whileshe knows 
she is at Chicago. But she doe3 not know 
that the word Cleveland, with a great hor- 
ror at its attempt to legalize vice, crowded 
itself into the thought of the writer of that 
friendly item, when she fully intended to 
write Chicago as the city where Dr. Bedell 
cures her patients. 


Mrs. Run«k ie, of the editorial staff of the 
N. ¥. Tribune, is said to hold an important 
position in the journalism of Gotham. It 
is related that in the days of the Greeley 
administration of the 7ribune, Mrs. Runkle 
sent in a contribution to the paper, which 
attracted Mr. Greeley’s attention, and he 
exclaimed that the writer should have a 
place on the staff if she would accept it. 
Accordingly the offer was made, and Mrs. 
Runkle has since that time remained on the 
Tribune. 

Mrs. Rearna Rorn, wife of the inventor 
and optician, G. H. Roth, has invented, 
after several years of experiment, a process 
for preserving the color of flowers. The 
blossoms are arranged between laces, and 
so combined as to form tasteful ornaments 
for windows in a parlor or invalid’s room. 
Damp weather proves particularly favor- 
able for bringing out the rich tints of the 
rose, pansy, or geranium. Mrs. Roth’s tal- 
ents as a reader and teacher,which were en- 
dorsed by the poet Longfellow, are thus 
added to by an invention that is likely to 
become both popular and lucrative. An 
exhibition of these floral designs will soon be 
made. 
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(Continued from Pége 2.) 

But this seeming or real indifference on 
the part of women ought surely to have no 
more effect than the similar existing in- 
difference on the part of men has. 

All we ask is that the law shall be so 
framed that those women who wish may vote 
and hold office if elected, and those who do 
not wish to do these things may refrain 
just as men now do. 

We do not ask that women shall be com- 
pelled to vote: men are not compelled. 

It is true that towns in their corporate 
capacity, under certain circumstances may 
be fiaed for not choosing a representative to 
the General Court. 

Thus, any town may neglect to choose a 
representative if it pleases so to do, but the 
House of Representatives may imposea fine 
for such neglect if it chooses,in which case, 
aswe all know, one-tenth of such fine will 
be paid by the women! (Cons. 24 part 
Ch. 1, Sec. 3, Art. 2, 3 Pick. 520.) 

The town of Brookline, where I reside, 
now the wealthiest town in the Common- 
wealth, in 1782 voted not to send a repre- 
sentative to the General Court and was fined 
in consequence. Afterwards for some rea- 
son, the fine was remitted, and the money 
thus saved was expended ip painting the 
lower part of the steeple, the window frames 
of the meeting house and paying for the 
bell wheel. 

In other words, the constitution recog- 
nizes the fact that even men in towns may 
be so indifferent to suffrage as to have to be 
fined in order to oblige them to exercise the 
right. 

et nobody doubts that men ought to 
have the right. We know very well that 
itis for us the right preservative of all 
other rights, The only point we are now 
discussing is whether payment of the pol: 
tax should not be abandoned as a pre-requi- 
site for voting and whether manhood suf- 
frage, pure and simple.should not be estab- 
lished. This is Gov. Butler’s plan. Wou!d 
that he had favored popular suffrage—suf- 
frage for men and women on the same ba- 
sis! : 

Though there is not one single man who 
would not most strenuously resist having the 
ballot taken from him, we are actually as in- 
different to the exercise of the right as wo- 
men are, or seem to be. 

A census of voters was taken in 1865 and 
1875, and in 1881 the number of voters was 
estimated by Carroll D. Wright (13 ann. 
Rep. of Bureau of Statistics of Labor 175) 
I have estimated the number in the other 
intervening years. 

During these vears from 1865 to 1882 in- 
clusive, viz: —in§1865, 1866, 1869, 1871, 1873, 
1875, and in 1881, more voters stayed away 
from tbe polls than voted, so that more than 
one third of the time, a majority of the 
men actually refrain from voting altogether, 

In all the other years large numbers 
stayed away. The average number who 
thus stayed away in each of the remaining 
eleven years was 119, 114! 

In 1870, using round numbers, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand voted, and one 
hundred and forty-eight thousand did not 
vote, and in 1877, one hundred and eighty- 
four thousand voted, and one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand stayed away. The 
lowest number of those who have ever stayed 
away was 82,190 in 1868 and the highest 
number was in 1881, when 157,802 voted 
and 213,567 stayed away! 

Last year (1882) although members of 
Congress were to be chosen, andthe Demo- 
crats had triumphed in Ohio, about one 
hundred and eighteen thousand men re- 
frained from voting in Massachusetts! 

In Boston at the last municipal election 
(1882) there were 56,186 registered voters, 
but only 41,274 voted, and 14,912, one quar- 
ter part of the whole number, stayed away 
from the po!l:! 

The last constitutional amendment (1881) 
was carried by only thirteen per cent of the 
voters, and no less than 320,940 men did 
not care to take the trouble to vote one way 
or the other (ib. p. 188) although very many 
of them were present at the polling places. 

Very nearly all our personal and property 
rights are secured to us by our state laws 
and constitution, and yet, more than one- 
third of the time a majority of the voters 
absent themselves from the polle,and a very 
large number of them,—on an average,one 
hundred and nineteen thousand—constantly 
fail to vote one way or the other. 

Is this real and palpable indifference on 
the part of men considered as any sufficient 
reason for seeking ta deprive them of the 
ballot, or for hesitating to grant the ballot 
to young men just coming of age? No! 
nobody thinks of doing any such thing. 
These men who are so indifferent to actual- 
ly voting nevertheless possess the power to 
right themselves at the polls if any assault 
is made or projected on their personal and 

roperty rights. No party would dream of 
ne against the rights of a majority 
of the voters or even a hundred thousand 
of them, unless it wished for certain defeat. 

In other words, these one hundred and 
nineteen thousand male voters or more, 
who neglect the right of suffrage on all oc- 
casions feel themselves to be, and in point 
of fact really are, sufficiently protected, in 
merely having the right without exercising 
it. The — of suffrage is so beneficent 
and powerful that even though unexercised 
it is the ry preservative of all other rights. 

But if the indifference of a majority of 
men or of one hundred thousand of them 
more or less,to the exercise of a right which 
a | have been taught so highly to value, 
and which they would fight for rather than 
lose, has no influence whatever in inducing 
us to try to limit at all the existing suffrage 
for men, or to limit at all the extension of 
suffrage to young men coming of age, why 
should the seeming or real indifference on 
the part of the majority of women, to a 
right which they have been studiously but 
so absurdly educated to despise as unwo- 
manly, be admitted as any sufficient reason 
for not extending suffrage to them? 

f woman suffrage is granted it is not 
probable that a greater proportion of wo- 
men will vote than now does of men. Per- 
haps at first even alarger proportion of wo- 
men will abstain from voting than now does 
of men. However this may be, the mere 

possession of the right of suffrage by wo- 


- tunities for the public service. 


men will serve to protect them in the’enjoy- 
ment of their personal and property rights, 
just as it now does in thecaseofmen. For 
when a majority of the people of the State, 
being women, have the right of suffrage, 
and can vote if they please so to do, or stay 
away if they prefer, no minority of the vot- 
ers being men will venture to legislate 
against their rights or interests. If now a 
majority of the male voters are protected in 
all their just rights under the law merely by 
the possession of the ballot, surely a larger 
proportion of women being voters will be 
equall’ protected even if they fail to vote. 

I am not sure indeed, that the mere ca- 
pacity even to qualify as voters will not 
serve to protect women without imposing 
on them either the necessity for qualifying 
to vote or actually voting, fully half the 
time. The all-important thing is,they shall 
share equally with men in the means of self 
protection under the law, which we men so 
highly and so properly value, that they may 
be able to qualify as voters whenever they 
wish to do so, just the same as men are 
able. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall made the {pllow- 

ing: 
TREASURER'S REPORT. 


Massacnvusetts WomAaN SurrraGe AssoctaTION 
with 8. E. SEwWaLL, TREASURER. 


Dr. 


1882. 

Jan. 10. Expenses of Annual Meeting 1882...$188 10 
Lectures and incident expenges...... 548 10 
Expenses of Delegates to annual 
Meeting of American Woman Suf- 
frage Association in Nebraska....... 100 00 
Printing Hoar Tract and other ex- ones 


PENSEB....--++. eecccces-covcces pieces 
Balance on hand to new account.... 142 06 
$1,040 65 


1883. 
Jan, 13. 


Cr. 


Balance on hand from last year.... $199 43 
Collections from Annual Meeting.. 203 22 
Memberships and pledges paid since 

Annual Meeting... .....seeecceeeee + 19250 
Other Donations since received.... 
Donations specially given for lec- 
turing..... coccccecoccs ccccccscccecse SOO RD 


1882. 
Jan. 10, 


Balance on hand.....+.++++e+++e++ 
8S. E. SEWALL, 
Treasurer, 
Mr. Sewall accompanied his report by a 
resignation. A vote of thanks was nnani- 
mously adopted. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association are due to the Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, who has for many years held for 
us the responsible position of treasurer. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1883. 
Jan, 13, 


Rev. J. W. Bashford spoke earnestly in 
favor of suffrage and congratulated its ad- 
vocates upon the rapid advance of , public 
sentiment on the question. 


Rev. J. W. Bashford,of Auburndale,said 
that so far as his own experience in speak- 
ing upon suffrage the past year extended, 
he found very few openly opposing the 
principle that individual taxation and rep- 
resentation should go together. That all 
who obey the laws should have a voice in 
making them is so self-evident,that few in- 
telligent people can be found openly exclud- 
ing an entire class from suffrage. The 
greatest difficulty now in the way of our 
movement is indifference,and this may give 
way as suddenly and unexpectedly as the 
indifference on civil service reform. As the 
best means of conquering this indifference 
and prejudice, let all supporters of woman 
suffrage prepare themselves for the wise use 
of the large aud constantly growing oppor- 
This prep- 
aration calls for the solution of the most 
ditticult problem in our modern civilization, 
viz: How to combine culture with intensi- 
ty. The formercalls for the broadest foun- 
dation, the latter for the narrowest effort. 
The division of labor is often harmful to 
the individualin the mechanical trades and 
so indirectly is hurtful to society. In men- 
tal and spiritual work the division of labor, 
making one of us the mere mouthpiece of a 
movement and another the mere manipula- 
tor of machinery, etc., results in pro- 
fessional revivalists in the churches, in cau- 
cus managers in politics, and in mere ad- 
vocates in reform. We must notallow our 
zeal for any reform, however intense, to 
turn usinto mere machines for the advance- 
ment of the cause, without leaving us man- 
hood or womanhood enough to utilize wisgly 
the reform when it isaccomplished. What 
the world wants to-day is not more politi- 
cians, but more men who believe in politics; 
not more suffragists, but more women and men 
who believe in suffrage, and who use wise- 
ly for the public good the responsibilities 
already thrust upon them. Christ is the 
ideal reformer because the divine truth 
which he spoke sprang out of a diviner life 
which lay back of it. Justice is broad and 
is certainly a sufficient basis for demanding 
this reform. But love is broader and high- 
er than justice and will secure the ends we 
aim at sooner. 

This wise use of the opportunities for 
service which now are half given, brings 
us to the true basis of suffrage, viz: ser- 
vice. Ruling is no natural right. The 
parents’ right to command springs from the 
service which they are rendering their chil- 
dren, With the service women arealready 
rendering the state in their homes, training 
up children for the state, in the schools, 
in the industrial and intellectual and spirit- 
ual life of the nation, woman acquires the 
indisputable right to help frame the laws 
under which she will train her children, 
their surroundings in education, and the 
laws regulating the industrial and intellect- 
ual and spiritual life in whieh she serves 
the state. Rulership springs by divine right 
from service. Service is the only basis on 
which God has the right to command our 
obedience. It is the principle by which 
Christ became exalted among his brethren. 
‘‘He that will be chief among yon let him 
be the servant ofall.” This principle may 
restrict suffrage. It will shut out crim- 
inals and paupers and the ignorant who are 
the wards and not the servants of the state. 
But it will not shut out one of the most 
serviceable classes in the state. If it be said 








that women do not wish to serve the state 
and cannot without sacrificing the home; 
we answer that women must have the ip- 
tellectual and spiritual fitness at least for 
voting, if they would mould the lives 
of their children in the homes. If women 
have the mental and spiritual qualifications 
for voting, how will going to the polls once 
or twice a year to serve the state break up 
the home, when going to the church fifty 
times a year to serve the public does not 
break up the home? 


Miss Eva Channing, a granddaughter of 
Rev. Wm. E. Channing, the illustrious 
Unitarian divine, was the next speaker. 

ADDRESS OF MISS EVA CHANNING, 


In an age in which the demand for the 
political enfranchisement of women is urged 
with an ever-increasing earnestness of pur- 
pose and conviction of its necessity as well 
as justice, one of the most vital questions 
which force themselves upon the public at- 
tention is that regarding the opportunities 
for the higher education of women. High- 
er responsibilities must go hand in band 
with a higher and more complete prepara- 
tory training, and forthis reason, the con- 
sideration of suffrage must always be inti- 
mately associated with that of education. 
We are tolerably familiar with the facil- 
ities for collegiate instruction open to our 
American girls in many institutions through- 
out this country, and it may be interesting 
to consider briefly to what extent our Euro- 
pean sisters possess similar advantages, also 
what especia] opportunities for post-gradu- 
ate study are offered to American women 
abroad. This is naturally too wide a field 
to be thoroughly discussed in a short paper 
like the present, which is intended to be 
suggestive rather than complete or circum- 
stavtial. 

To begin with the north of Europe: we 
find that in Sweden since the year 1870 wo- 
men have possessed the right to be enrolled 
in the two universities, after passing the 
*‘maturity” examination, i. e. the examina- 
tion which closes a boy’s study in the gym- 
nasium and entitles him to matriculation in 
the university. Since 1873 women have 
been allowed to pass all the university ex- 
aminations, with the exception of those in 
theology and law. Several have already 
taken the higher philological examinations, 
as well as those in medicine; the former 
entitle the successful candidate to give in- 
struction in boys’ schools, which, as in Ger- 
many, are regulated by the state. The wo- 
men students in the Swedish universities 
come under the same laws, and pay the 
same matriculation fees as the mens and 
there have been no complaints on the score 
of co-education, either from outsiders, from 
the professors, or from tke students of 
either sex. 

If we turn to the westward, we find that 
England is in the front ranks in the march 
of progress, since her three best universi- 
ties are more or less available to women. 
At the time-honored university of Oxford 
women may compete for certain higher lo- 
cal examinations (althongh without obtain- 
ing a degree), and are allowed to attend 
some of the lectures; at Cambridge a large 
number of the university lectures are now 
open to women, -beside those especially 
provided for the students at Newnham and 
Girton, while the regular tripos examina- 
tions, as well as those for the ordinary de- 
gree, may be taken by women, although 
the actual degree is not granted to them. 
In London University the students of both 
sexes are ona footing of complete equality 
since all the lectures are open to women, 
and the degrees of the university are con- 
ferred upon them on equal terms with men. 

If we cross the Channel we find France 
not disposed to be outdone in liberality, 
since in Paris the lectures of the Sorbonne 
and College de France are open without 
restriction to both sexes, and in fact, many 
of them exbibit quitea large sprinkling of 
ladies, This is not strange, for it is no 
small privilege to be admitted unquestion- 
ingly to hear men with the reputation of 
Ernest Rénan, Gaston Paris, M. Darmeste- 
ter, Michel Bréal and others. But the op- 
portunities extend farther than this, for not 
only are women permitted to attend ‘the 
lectures in Paris, but they can even be the 
recipients of regular degrees. 

When we turn from the liberality of 
northern and western Europe toward the 
centre, we are met by a vast counter-wave 
of conservatism, emanating from a nation 
which in some respects offers to America 
the best field for post-graduate study. The 
minutely accurate, critical and thorough 
scholarship of Germany can no more be 
denied than the heat and light of the sun, 
whatever reservations may be made in re- 
gard to her systems and methods. Espec- 
ially in the departments of philology, philos- 
ophy and medicine the advantages of study 
in Germany are unsurpassed. Accordingly, 
it is not strange that for many years past 
America’s student sons have flocked to the 
universities of that scholarly empire; nor is 
it extraordinary that by degrees a few of 
the daughters should follow suit. There 
did seem to be no reason why such ladies 
as chose should not be allowed to sit on 
the hard benches of the German lecture- 
rooms and drink in the words of wisdom 
which flowed so freely from the lips of the 
professors, after paying the same lecture- 
fees as the regular students. This privi- 
lege was in fact granted at different times 
in several of the German universities, al- 
though women were not allowed to be ma- 
triculated students or compete for a degree, 
and in each case the permission of the pro- 
fessor in question must be obtained. This 
official toleration of the presence of women 
in the lecture-rooms lasted for several years 
in the University of Leipzig, where ladies 
were even admitted to the courses of a 
more private character, in which the stu- 
dents take part in the exercises. Finally, 
however, the awful fact came to the ears of 
some of the conservative functionaries of 
the realm that the august halls of the Leip- 
zig University were profaned by the pres- 
ence of the weaker sex, and early in the 
year 1880 steps were taken whereby any 
woman desiring to attend the lectures must 
send ina written petition to the minister 
of public instruction in Saxony, which of- 
ficial at the same time announced his inten- 





tion of admitting no others. One would 
hardly have thought that the presence of 
some half dozen women among over 3,000 
students called for such summary measures, 
and in point of fact, the little handful of in- 
truders actually there were allowed as a 
specia) and exceptional favor to remain un- 
til they had completed their respective 
courses of study. None of the new appli- 
cants, however, of whom quite a number 
presented themselves with each succeeding 
semester, were suffered to cross the inhos- 
pitable threshold. And the case is the 
same with regard to all the German univer- 
sities. We hear occasionally of a woman 
being admitted privately by a professor to 
hear a course of lectures as his guest; prob- 
ably almost all the universities have known 
one or two such instances. These cases, 
however, are so purely exceptional, depend- 
ent as they are on the passing whim of the 
professors, that they can in no wise be 
quoted as precedents in any estimate of the 
educational advantages of thecountry. Nor 
does it seem as if we can look for anything 
better under the present administration, 
since Bismarck is a deadly enemy of all re- 
forms appertaining to the elevation of wo- 
man’s position, and although he no longer 
enjoys his former popularity, he is still sus- 
tained in this point by public opinion. Ac- 
cordingly, we can hardly speak of any 
‘thigher education for women” in Germany, 
higher, that is, than that to be obtained in 
the girls’ high school and the ‘‘seminar,” a 
sort of normal sclrool which fits women to 
pass the teachers’ exawmination, qualifying 
them to go out as goverresses or teach in 
girls’ schools, There are one or two so- 
called ‘‘Lyceums” founded in different cit- 
ies, of which the Victoria Lyceum in Berlin 
is the largest and best, which aim to supple- 
ment the ordinary education of girls by 
courses of lectures on literature, art, physi- 
ology, etc., also including classes in Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian, as well as elemen- 
tary ones in Latin and Greek. These 
(Continued on Page 31.) 





«*,‘‘It is a great art todo the right thing 
at the right time.” The person subject to 
derangement of the kidneys or liver has a 
protective duty to perform in purchasing a 
package of Kidney Wort. It invigorates 
these organs and by its cathartic and diu- 
retic effect, clegnses the whole system of al! 
bad humors, 


Quick Work, 


The heart of a human being fills and 
empties itself about 75 times in a minute. 
To increase or retard this operation is too 
often prima fa cie evidence of some disorder 
and, generally speaking, disaease. Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator will correct all 
disorders and cure all diseases of the heart. 
a druggists sell it for one dollar per bot- 
tle. 


‘Solid comfort” can be realized by those 
suffering from all forms of Scrofula, if they 
will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be cured. 


AN ImporTANT PIECE oF ADvICE,—Few 
readers can be aware nntil they have had 
occasion to test the fact how much pain 
and expense is often saved by an early at- 
tention to any slight bodily affliction. In 
this connection it would be well to explain 
by way of illustration that any irritation of 
the skin or symptom of piles should com- 
mand immediate attention and an immedi- 
ate application of Swayne’s Ointment, oth- 
erwise it might develop into somet hing 
more than superficial. 








JAYNES 
PILLS 


IL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD 
ALL IMPUR | 
Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 

9 dull face, heaviness, 

known by irregular appe- 
DYSPEPSIA, tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIV Complaint Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
ever, causing soreness in Back ‘and elde, 

also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irre ulse, bad colored stools. 
A OPLEX Epilepsy .Paralysia,cim 
Oe ee sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEY urine dark or light, red deposit; 
ote? DUININg, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Disenses of 


HEAR severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 
When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEADA H dull or sharp ns in temples, 
y eyes or head; ‘aintness, nausea. 
Dropsy is caused by watery fluid) Rheuma- 
tiem ¢ ‘ke. by ste eta in "Blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. Wormas by the pests 
within. éolds by choking of th ons. 
SWAYNE’S PI by ge’ 
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25 conte box of ot, Di. RWAKNE ct 
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KIDNEY WORT : 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 89 prevalent in this coun- 


has ever’ 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


N.E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should 
be Better Nourished than they are, 
Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact that those that are 
in physical health (and they are less in per cent an- 
nually) menstruate at a younger and older age, there- 
fore bear children younger and older than women of 
American irixh parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, 
German and Swede women residing in the United 
State, and the last adifference of over two years, is 
the reason the per cent. of mortality and chronic dis 

eases is increasing esch decade in certain ages. 

THE CHIEF CAUSE OF POOR EYESIGHT. 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of br J. McKay, in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, ‘I 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the men- 
ses was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. 
Cases of this kind demand prompt recognition before 
vision is too much impaired by the interral eye dis- 
ease. 

Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete sup- 
pression for an indefinite time.” 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as greata 
strain on tre physical system as the other, and in 
youth the liability to contract chronic diseases is 
greater than in age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the 
profession of ali schools, as well as by all that have 
taken it, to be the richest food known, and will meke 
blood faster than all foods or preparations known, 
and can be retained by the weakest stomach. These 
are the reasons that it is of so much benefit to females 
of all ages,in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF TEE eenAse OF LEUCOR- 
(CEA. 








Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Seciety, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a@ conse 
quence of defective nutrition, was perhaps not so 
generally appreciated, although most practitioners 
knew the fact that in some of their patients strong 
mental emotion was sureto bring on a troublesome 
leucorrheea. : 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for 
one week monthly will prevent all of this liability 
and exhaustion, and taken forsix months will carry 
any lady through the turn of life. 

What does Fotherygill. one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum? 

“For one infant iying in its last sleep from speci- 
fic germ-carried pyrexia, a thousand scattered muras- 
matic atoms are to be found in their graves from 
im eee ee and improper digestion,” 

n London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 7414‘per cent. 











I WANT IT. 
Babies that take it are nourished equal to those 


I LIKE IT. 


nourished by the best of mothers, and not a case of 
Cholera Infantum known, nora life lost from Chol- 
era Infantum when treated with Liqnid Food by the 
physician. Send for essays aud testimonials, 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in 
supplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’says 
Col. Higginson, 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 


Sent postpaid on receiptof price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Tharsday,Oct. 
t, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Womari's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medicai Dean, 
No. College Ave. and 2ist St., Part 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SS 
aa 
BY THE FIRE. 


BY JULIET C. MARSH. 








I have gathered them all in the nursery, 
The children, at fading of light. 

I have kissed them and sung to them softly, 
But they plead for a story to-night. 

Now what shall it be, little dreamers, 
All robed for your dreaming—in white? 

“Oh, a fairy tale,” wee Alice whispers. 
No. Maud will not listen, I fear; 

She has seen through the fanciful fictions 
Of creatares that never appear; 

Has pnshed back the gold from her forehead; 
The child-eyes are growing more clear. 

Poor fairies! Well, then, I am waiting 
Your answer, my boy at the knee. 

4‘Qh, tell of the eea and the sailors, 
And a ship from its anchor just free 

Bounding over the blue, pleasant waters 
For spices and odorous tea!” 


A laugh, and a shake of the tresses 
Like gold that is carded and spun: 

«We girls do not care for your sailors, 
Tanned brown by the heat of the sun. 

Now tell of some knight and fair lady, 
So proud that she could not be won.” 


Ah,me! Was there ever romancer 
In etcry so troubled as this? 

Wee Alice has faith in the fairies, 
Maud finds a superior bliss 

In love-tales; my bonny young sailor 
Pleads wel! for the sea with a kiss. 


Oh, Maud, you can read of fair ladies 
So proud that they could not be won; 
Oh, lad, you can talk with the sailors 
Out-bound for the lands of the sun; 
But Alice will only find fairies 
In sleep, when the daylight is done. 


And the choice is with her. I have fancy 

For visions and moonlight, you sce, 
AndI know how the fairies elude her 

As the children escape from my kuee. 
You are old; you can read your romances; 

But the dreams are for Alice and me. 

— Christian Union. 
ooo 


WHO STOLE THOSE HAZEL-NUTS 1? 


That was the question which agitated the 
family for days. It was really most mys- 
terious where those nuts went to, and went 
so fast. 

Roy had got them—it was his first nut- 
ting frolic, and no one could tell how proud 
he was of his bag full. 

‘They've got to dry,” he declared, ‘‘and 
where can they be spread?” 

A good many places were proposed. The 
barn floor—but the rats might get them 
there; the garret floor—but the mice might 
come there; mamma offered a corner of the 
kitchen, but Norah turned up the corners 
of her eyebrows, as if she thought they’d 
be in the way:—(what could you expect of 
# girl who said hazel nuts tasted no better 
than raw potatoes when they were green, 
and exactly like so many chips when they 
were dry?) But at last Roy hit on the 
very piace. 

Outside the window of hisown room was 
the top of a porch. Surely nothing could 
touch them there, and mamma gave him 
leave to put them out, she holding on to his 
kilt all the time as he spread them, and he 
putting himself on his honor never to get 
out there by himself. 

So Roy’s mind was at rest for a few days. 
He could reach out and geta few to crack 
for his mother (whoif she shared Norah’s 
Opinion of hazel-nuts, never said so), and 
his little brother Sam and himself. 

And now the mystery began. Roy, look- 
ing sharply out at his nuts every evening 
when he went to bedin the summer twi- 
light, could not help thinking more were 
taken than he took himself. He stopped 
taking any more to make sure. 

And then he was sure. 

The nuts were disappearing—disappear- 
ing so fast that it would not take many 
days for all to be gone. 

But who was the thief? Not Norah, 
naturally. Not mamma, Roy was sure, 
although as faras he knew, she doted on 
hazel-nuts. Rats and mice couldn’t get up 
there, he thought. Julius Cesar, the dog 
(Roy thought he was called so because he 
had a way of seizing things, but this was a 
mistake, it was simply his full name), al- 
though fond of nuts when you cracked them 
for him, wouldn't be likely to try to chew 
up those pricking shells for himself, Belin- 
da, the cat, never ate nuts. 

Still they kept going. Roy went to his 
room One evening right after tea, to watch. 
But he fell asleep and lay with his head on 
the window-sill till midnight, when he 
awoke with a dreadful crick in his neck 
and a bad cold from the draught. He had 
felt pretty sure he had kept watch most of 
the time, but he had seen no thief. 

The next day his mother took her sew- 
ing and sat in Roy’sroom. When he came 
home from school what do you guess was 
the first thing he said? It was,— 

““Mamma?—W here’s mamma?—Mamma? 
—Mamma!” 

Did you ever know any other boy who 
said that when he came home? Or any 
girl? 

Soon he heard her softly calling,— 

“Sb-h-h-h—look!” she said. “I’ve found 
the thief!” Roy looked out and saw at 
once that more nuts were gone. 

“I declare I'll go for a policeman.” 

*Wait,” she said, 

A bluejay had just perched on the edge 
of the porch roof. The saucy rogue took 
several dainty little hops towards the nuts, 
He bobbed his head from side to side, look- 





ing at Roy first outof one bright eye and 
then the other, giving half-timid, half-pert 
chirps, which meant as plainly as a bird 
could put it,— 

“Of course you wouldn’t hurt me?—And 
of course you don’t mind my helping my- 
self toafew of your nuts when you've 
got so many?” Then he seized a bunch of 
nuts half as large as himself, and flew 
away Without waiting to say thank you. 

‘This is the third time he bas been here 
within the last two hours,” said Roy’s 
mother. 

This story is every word true,forI could 
show you the very mother of the very boy 
who owned the very nuts which were sto- 
len by that very bluejay.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 





The annual report of the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital says: 

The faculty and students of this colleg® 
are especially indebted toa public spirited 
lady of Burlington, Miss Mary Fletcher, 
who with munificent liberality donated 
from her private funds some eight years 
ago the sum of $200,000, for the building 
and endowment of a magnificent general 
hospital, bearing ber name, upon grounds 
immediately adjoining those of the univer- 


sity. 

Fnis hospital consists of a large and ele- 
gant administrative building, with a large 
number of rooms for private patients, and 
two large pavilion wards. In a separate 
building, connecting with the wards and 
administrative building by a corridor, isa 
large amphitheatre, capable of seating near- 
ly two hundred persons. There are also an 
apesthetizing and a recovery room,opening 
into the amphitheatre. Rooms for out pa- 
tients are also attached to this building. In 
fact, every arrangemert for clinical instruc- 
tion is found here. 

Looking*over this report we see no names 
of women; only men’s names, 

How can women give such large sums of 
money to colleges for the instruction of 
men only, and allow medical colleges for 
women to languish for want of funds? 

It seems that no one can be so ignorant as 
not to know that many women are study- 
ing medicine in this country, and to know 
also that the schools where they study must 
be in want of assistance from wealthy wo- 
men, who ought to consider it their duty to 
help women first of all, andjmen after- 
wards. Thereis no one thing except wo- 
man suffrage, that would tend more to raise 
the moral status of society than to make 
medical education easily accessible to wo- 
men, and to induce them to enter the medi- 
cal professions, 

Many of our medical schools are centres 
of a most demoralizing influence. The 
vileness, and vulgarity of much medical 
literature is not kuown to the public be- 
cause few but members of the profession 
read it, and the guild feeling is very strong 
among those who do. It exists neverthe- 
less. About a year before his death, we 
were present at a conversation between 
William Lloyd Garrison and a young wo- 
man doctor, After being introduced, he 
said to her, ‘‘How is it?—is the study of 
medicine so demoralizing that it makes the 
young man medical student so much worse 
than the students of other professions?” 
Afterwards he said ‘‘You women have done 
very wrong in allowing men to usurp med- 
icine as they have done; half of our doctors 
ought to be women; yes, more than half. 
Medical men take a low view of human 
nature; they study its physiology through 
its pathology, and thus make the gravest 
mistakes,” 

Largely from this profession comes the 
infamous attempt to license the social evil. 
Women must be urged to holi up each 
others’ hands and not always be giving to 
him who hath already. Cc. C, H. 

East Orange, N. /. Jan. 14, 1883 


ated 





THE WOMAN'S REFORMATORY IN 
INDIANA. 


Epriror JouRNAL: Ifthe papers repres- 
ent Gov. Butler of Massachusetts aright, he 
has placed himself in no very enviable 
light by the recommendation in his message 
that the ‘‘Girls’ Reformatory and Woman’s 
Prisor, Boys’ Reform School, and Girls’ 
Industrial School,” be closed, as being ‘‘too 
expensive for any supposed good they may 
do.” 

If the fact is that they are ‘‘too expen- 
sive,” and if theseinstitutions were in Ind- 
iana, we should look about and see if there 
was not something in the management that 
could be changed so that the expenses 
would come more in accordance with their 
usefulness, No doubt the philanthropic 
men and women of Massachusetts will make 
earnest efforts to prevent the governor’s 
recommendation from being carried out by 
the members of the Legislature. But if 
retrenchments are necessary, why select 
those institutions more than others? Surely 
the well-being of society is best promoted 
by taking the boys and girls who have not 
the advantages of moral training that will 
ensure their development into good men 
and women, and surrounding them with 
influences that make them useful citizens, 
I hope, for the respect that many good per- 
sons have felt for Gov. Butler, that he has 
been misrepresented. I send you a slip 
from the message of Gov. Porter, of Ind- 
iana, which please publish, as a refreshing 





contrast to that of the Massachusetts gov- 
ernor. 


“T recommend that ir the department for 
women in this hospital it shall be required 
by law that at least one of the physicians 
shall bea woman. There are now in this 
State not a few women who bear diplomas 
from respectable medical colleges, and who 
are qualified by professional attainments 
and experience to fill places as physicians 
in public institutions with credit and useful: 
ness. It would be peculiarly fit that their 
services should be sought in casesof insan- 
ity among members of their own sex.” 

“The management of the Women’s 
Reformatory ulso receives unqualified 
praise, and attention is drawn to the neces- 
sity for the State and city jointly bearing 
the exvense of the institution.” 


The whole message is a grand document, 
but this extract more particularly concerns 
progressive people. 

Mary F. Tuomas. M. D. 

Richmond, Ind, Jan, 15, 1883. 


The Golden Floral ! 


This charming combination of an exquisite 
Floral Card and a profusely illustrated Book which 
was so completely successful during the holidays, 
will be found to be equally appropriate as an 


Easter Offering. 


And its delightfal elaborateness will be as happily 
welcome for 


Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs. 


The Press of the country have been very enthusi- 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledge it to have been ‘‘a happy thought” 
and “‘a delightful conceit.” Each volume is edged 
witha heavy silk — woven expressly for it and en- 
closed either in a nice envelope or a box, Price 
$1.75 each. The volumes are: 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Rock of Ages. 
Oh, Why Shoald the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud ? 
Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


Ruth Eliot’s Dream 


By Mary Lakeman. Illustrated $1.25. 

“This is a sweet story of love, and duty, and 
patience, for the girls to read.’—New Bedford 
Standard. 











Janet: A Poor Heiress. 
By Sopuiz May. Illustrated $1.50. Uniform with 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 
THE ASBURY TWINS. $1.50 
OUR HELEN EACH, 


QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. J 


“Sophy awe books need no recommendation to 
American girls, Her last (Janet) is a bright and 
readable story, entertaining, and very exciting to- 
ward the end.”’-- Woman's Yournal. 

“It is a salubrious, satisfying novel, fresh and 
original in style, sound and pure in sentiment.”’— 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan. 

By Epwarp Greey, Author of “The Wonderful 
City of Tokio,” “Young Americans in Japan,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.75. 

“Thereis a charm about the legends which this 
book contains that makes its every page a delight to 
the reader, and at the same time they show ina way 
the romantic elemeut of the Japanese character. 
There is a poetical beauty inherent in the legends 
which the author has very well poomeves in render- 
ing them in English, and one who can find no enjoy- 
ment in the book mnst be an ascetic of the most 
confirmed type.’’--New Haven Palladium, 

Qe For eale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTOX. 


BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 


Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics. 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


By _MOSES KING. 16mo. 64 pages. 
With portrait finely engraved on 
wood. Cloth $1; paper 50 cents. 








This little vo!ume has received the warmest com- 
mendation of the friends of Benjamin Peirce and of 
Harvard University, and of science the world over. 
It was designed simply as a token of the compiler’s 
gratitude to the late professor, who for half a centu- 
ry served the University as one of its most faithful 
officers, and who for two generations did as much as 
any one of his colleagues to add lustre to the insti- 
tution with which he was so long identified. 

The contents, besides a good portrait as a frontie- 

iece, include four sermons, by the Rev. Drs. A, P, 

eabody, James Freeman Clarke, Cyrus A. Bartol 
and Thomas Hill; three poems, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Thomas W. Parsons, and George Thwing; 
resolutions of the President and Fellows, the Faculty 
of the College, and the Social Science Association; 
wep sketches reprinted from “The Harvard 
Register,” ‘Boston Daily Advertiser,” ‘‘Boston 
Journal,”’ “New York Tribune,” “The Nation,” 
“Springfield Republican,” ‘Woman’s Journal,” 
“Bo-ton Evening Transcript,” “Journal of Science,”’ 
“London Nature,” “Journal of Social Science,” &c. 
The volume is printed on heavy calendered paper, 
with wide margins and untrimmed edges. 





“T thank you heartily forthe memoir of my dear 
friena Professor Peirce.”’—James Freeman Clarke, 

“Tt is prepared, it seems to me, with admirable 
taste and skill, and must be highly valued by all 
who knew him.—Professor Ezra Abbot. 

‘*Your excellent memorial collection . . . isof 
much interest asa record of the sentiment of the 
commmnity upon Mi. Peirce’s death.’’—Professor 
Charles E. Norton. 

“The compiling of it was a most happy thought, 
well executed.’’--Professor Albert C. Perkins.— 

“The tributes arc very noble, several of them; and 
you have deserved well of his friends, Harvard, and 
of humanity, in collectiug them. ’’—Professor 
James K. Hosmer. 

“The attractive volume will be welcomed by the 
many students and friends of the deceased,”’"—Zion’s 
Herald. 

“The volume is a fitting memorial of its great sube 
jeci.”—Yale Courant. 

‘An admirable little memorial. ’--Editor Spring- 
field Republican. 

“Jt isin the neat style in which Mr. King does all 
his work.’"*"—Woman’s Journal. 


Moses King, Publisher and Bookseller 


‘Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


Old Love Letters; 


Or Lerrers OF SENTIMENT. Written by 
persons eminent in English Literature. 
collected and e2ited by ApBy Sace Ricu- 
ARDSON. $1.25. 


“One of the most unique of collections,” 
—Buffalo Courier. 
“A most captivating book.”—Alany 


“A delicious compilation.” —WNew- York 
World. 

The embodiment of all that is true, noble, 
great, and beautiful in the better natures of 
men and women.”—The Criterion. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS; 


Or, THe EXPERIENCES OF AN OFF-IsLAN- 
DER, IN SEASON AND OUT OF SEASON, 
AmonG A Passtnc PEoPLE. By Mrs. 
JANE G. Austin. $1.50. 

“It is written ina lively, piquant style, 
and is as fresh as the breezes that blow over 
the favored isle.”’—New- York Home Jour- 


“This charming book comes to us with 
the freshness of a breeze from Nantucket, 
its ozone being as healthy as it is invigorat- 
ing. The book fascinates from cover to 
cover.”—Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE 
YEAR 


A REVEREND IDOL. 


A Novel. 1vol. 12mo. $1.50 

“This thoughtful and rarely interesting 
book "—New- York Tribune. 

‘The best novels are like a flash of light- 
ning in aclear day. For example, ‘A Rev- 
erend Idol.’ ’—Christian Union. 

“There is a freshness about every thin 
that is said which old novel-readers wil 
appreciate.” —New- York Graphic. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 

Or BELGIUM AND HoLuANpD. Translated 
from the French of Eugéne Fromentin, by 
Mrs. Mary C. Rossrns. With ten Helio- 
types. $3. 

“The volume is full of charm in its style, 
and attractively minute and judicious in its 
criticisms. The author discourses fascinat- 
ingly, and often with vivid picturesque- 
ness.” — Boston Gazette. 

‘*Mrs. Robbins gives well that enthusias- 
tic swing of Fromentin’s prose. . . . A 
monograph by a clarming writer, and a 
painter of the highest grade of talent.”— 
New York Times. 

‘It is the most perfect book about pic- 
tures ever written in any tongue.”—Amert- 
can Architect. 

PARISIAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
By Henry Bacon. Profusely illustrated. 

8vo. a 

“There is no other book of which we 
know, giving so clear and vivid an idea of 
the present condition of art and art-life in 
Paris; and readers will find it also very fas- 
cinating reading.’’—Boston Courier. 

“Mr. Bacon’s work is abundantly illus- 
trated, and we know not where else one 
could go to obtain so great an idea of cur- 
rent Parisian art.”"—Good Literature. 


THIRD EDITION OF 
SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 
Wits HistortcaAL AND EXPLANATORY 
Nores. By Samvuget Artuur Bent, A. 


“The work is one of astonishing research, 
It is a most fascinating contribution,”— 
Phila. Press. 

“Curious, instructive, and scholarly.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

“It is an exceedingly interesting volume, 
and fills along-existing gap in our litera- 
ture.”’—Hon. 8. A. GREEN, Mayor of Boston. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


‘Shepard Church Collection 


For Quartette and Chorus 
Choirs. 


A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a 
novel and striking charcter, by such composers as 
Gounod, Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, Rheinberger, 
Franz and Schubert, in all about 50 pieces, by about 
40 noted musicians. Compiled and armages by 
W. M. Ricnarpson and J. E. Buregss. The solo 
singers are well remembered. Price $1.25. 


Dobson’s Universal Banjo 


Instructor. 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable in. 
strument, and deservedly so, in.its present improved 
form. Mesers. H. C. and G. C. Dosson have provid- 
ed in this new instructor, all that is needed, includ- 
ing 57 vy Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk rounds, 
Waltzes, Polkas and Schottisches, and 22 popular 
songs. Price $1. 





Ruth and Boaz. 


A new Sacred Cantata of a charming character, 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give fn a vestry, b 
such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scenery an 
costumes simple and not expensive. By E. A. AN- 
DREWs. Price 65 cts., or $6 per dozen. 


The CHORAL CHOIR. ($1.00), for Choirs, 
and the PEERLESS, (75 cts.) both by Dr. W. O. 
Prukrins, for Singing Classes, are the newest and 
best books of the kind. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CLARKE’S 


BOSTON BLUE BOOK 


FOR 1883, 
e 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


This fashionable Directory contains a list of the 
residents on the leading streets at the West and South 
Ends of the city proper, and in the Highlands, Dor- 
chester, Jamaica Plain, South Boston, Charlestown, 
Brookline, Longwood and Cambridge; also, New 
Diagrams of the Theatres and Public Halls, Rates of 
Postage and Fire Alarms, Cautionary Signals, Calen- 
dar, Shopping Guide, Carriage and Herdic Coach 
Regulations, Card Etiquette, etc., etc. 


EDWARD E. CLARK, 


ART STATIONERJ AND ENGRAVER 











TWO Woudertu Lives. 


LETTERS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD 


With a Biographical Introdaction by Joun G. Wanrrt- 
TIER, and an Appendix by WENDELL PuHILLips. 
With a Portrait. 16mo. $1.50. 


“When or where have we ever had such a delight- 
ful batch of letters? They are a perfect revelation of 
her personality. * * * I do not krow when I 
have felt e human pulse beating eo warmly in the 
page of a book as here.""—Rev. J. W. Chadwick in 
Boston Christian Register. 


“In these letters we are admitted to her inner and 
more private life, which is even more encouraging 
and inspiring than her outward history."—New York 
Tribune. 


“Here was @ remarkable woman, one who lived a 
great life, but lived it so simply and with such limit 
ed consideration for herself that the more you etudy 
it the more it grows to be perbaps the truest life that 
an American woman has yet lived, In these letters 
the literary instinct ts as true as it was in George 
Eliot or Miss Mitford or Margaret Fuller, but the 
literary element in Lydia Maria Child was strictly 
subordinated to the large discretion, the joyous 
womanhood, the wonderful charity, the unconscious 
flowering of the finest gifts of the sex, which made 
her life from youth to hoary age grandly and simply 
beautiful."—New York Times. 





LIFE OF OLE BULL! 


By Sarna C. Butxt. With a fine Steel Portrait and 
several Illustrations. 8vo. $2.50. 


“A charming blography, full of delightful reminis 
cences and anecdotes.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


“An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious, 
brave, kind life; of his genius, of his originality, 
of his adventures.""—Boston Advertiser. 


“It overflows with interest.”—Boston Gazette. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


By Ouiver Wenpett Homes, Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Print- 
ed from new electrotype plates. Crown 8vo, gilt 

top. With fine steel portrait, $200. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail,post- 
paid, on receipt of price, bythe Publishers. 





HOUGHTO MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





**At the head of Juvenile Periodicals stands Wipz 
AwakE all the time.’"—Pil. Inquirer, 
“Awhole family library in iteclf.."— Putnam Patriot. 


“There is no juvenile magazine published in the 
country so carefully edited as Wip—E AWAKE.” —Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


The great Pictorial Magazine for young folks and the 
family, in its happy combination of the entertaining 
and practical, ranke first among the juvenile publica- 
tions of the world. $2.50 a year. 





It comes every month like a wise and gay artist 
friend fresh from travg) all over the world, with a 
happy knack of telling entertaining stories and sing- 
ing songs, and making visible the characters and 
scenes with pencil and brash. ° 


Prospectus for 1883 ix the most brilliant ever issued 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
Only 25 cents. 


114 PAGES. 150 PICTURES. 





D. LOTHROP & CO. 


BOOK STORE, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES 


Graded for the Family. 





For the Babies. 
BABYLAND..............++++.50 cents a Year. 
For Young Readers, 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
$1.00 a year. 
For Ages from 7 to 13. 


THE PANSY........0+.0+++00+00675 Cents @ year 
For Ali Ages from 8 to 8O, 
WIDE AWAKE.............: o+ee++ $2.00 @ year. 


THE GREAT PICTORIAL MAGAZINE, 


» 





Send a!! subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 








41 WEST STREET. 


‘ 


$2 Franklin (Street, - Boston 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, January 27, 1883. 














- All commanications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all becoaes relating to its editoria! management, 
‘must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
. soe lating to th 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must beedineneed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 
Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and unti) pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 
The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. e change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is énslosed with the subscription for tha 
purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex 
tration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
| the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 











STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Woman's JounnaL will be held at their 
office, No.5 Park street, Boston, on Monday, 
February 12, 1883, at 1114¢ A. M. The 
stockholders are respectfully invited to 
attend. By order of the directors. 

SAMUEL E. SEwALu, Pree. 
C. Wipe, Clerk. 
——_——_--e@e- -- — 
TO THE S8UFFRAGISTS OF OHIO. 
Triends of Woman Suffrage in Ohio: 

1 adaress youthro’ the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL as being the easiest and quickest 
method. I hope that it will reach many 
that I know not of, and that it will set 
the ball in motion. 

As you are aware, we held a mass wo- 
man suffrage meeting in Columbus, 0O., 
August 2, 1882, for the purpose of organ- 
izing. We did organize, except that we 
could not appoint the Vice-Presidents from 
each Congressional District. That was 
left for me to attend to, but | have not had 
knowledge of persons in the districts suit- 
able to appoint. I now cali upon those 
who do know, to name three suitable per- 
sons in each district that will be likely to 
attend. When we organized we proposed 
holding an annual meeting next montb, 
but I postponed the meeting till after the 
adjournment of the Legislature. I think 
it will be wise in us.to do so. A Jarge 
proportion of the Prohibition party are wo- 
man suffragists and it will be a great econ- 
omy to have the two conventions near to- 
gether, so that one railroad ticket will do 
for both, and much money will thus be 
saved. I propose to have our Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws so printed that we can 
send them to any locality, where needed, 
and thus get names secured, and the in- 
itiation fee, which will enable us to go 
forward. There is a larger woman suf- 
frage element in Ohio than any one is 
aware of, and Iam extremely anxious to 
leave no stone unturned tosecure a large 
meeting. But it certainly will be wisest 
to hold our meeting near the time of the 
Prohibition meeting to curtail time and 
expenses. I am already in receipt of let- 
ters, which show there is a deep feeling 
awakened. 

1 hope the friends of the cause will unite 
with me and write at once with suggestions. 
Send name and post office address, so that 
I can forward the printed constitution. 
Let us havea meeting such as we never 
had before.” 

Resecca A. 8. JANNEY. 
Ch, Ex. Com. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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10WA ORGANIZING. 

On Jan. 1, as a good beginning for the 
new year, the Wapello Woman Suffrage 
Society was formed. It will hold a meet- 
ing the first Monday in each month, will 
keep suffrage newspapers on file, have 
such suffrage literature as they can se- 
cure towards a library, and by every 
means at their command, push forward 
the work. 

The officers of the society are Miss M. 
A. Peck, president; Mrs. Emily Phillips, 
ist vice-president; Mrs. Lizzie P. Miller- 
sac, 2nd vice-president; Mrs. Mary E. Em- 
erson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Abbie 
L. Robinson, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Laura E. Hyatt, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. Joseph E. Burnham, Mrs. 
Mary McCarroll, Mrs. O. V. Johnson. 

The society now has eighteen members. 
This is a good beginning. We shall hope 
to hear of its progress. 

Miss Hindman writes us that she has 
during the past month organized twenty 
societies, having in all about eight hun- 
dred members. She has held twenty-eight 
meetings, has found men willing to come 
out to hear, and they are willing to work 
with the women, accepting offices, presiding 
at meetings, and showing a spirit of hear- 


ters willing to work for the cause. All 
the state needs is organization, to secure 
the passage of the amendment. This should 
by all means be done. Lowa is rich enough 
todo this. Let the good work go on. 

L. 8. 


thereby been altered? Itis trae you hold 


CALL ON YOUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


Suffragists of Massachusetts--men and 
women—cal! on your representatives, and 
urge them to vote for Municipal Suffrage 
for women on the same terms as men. Do 
this during the coming week and you will 
double the vote.. Do this with anything 
like unanimity, and the Municipal Suffrage 
will be carried. If you fail to do this, you 
have no right to complain,if success is post- 
poned. Municipal suffrage once carried, 


full suffrage for women becomes inevitable. 
H. B. B. 





oe 


WELL SAID, GOVERNOR ROBIE! 
Gov. Robie, of Maine, [republican] thus 
refers to woman suffrage in his inaugural: 


The question of giving the women of 
our State the right of suffrage on all occas- 
ions, at least the practicability of remov- 
ing many restrictions, is in keeping with 
justice and progress made by other States 
and worthy of favorable legislation. 

oe 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


A Public Hearing was given in the Green 
Room at the State House, last Tuestlay 
morning, Jan. 23, by the Joint Special Com- 
mittee, to the petitioners for woman suf- 
frage, at 10.30, A. M. Senator Barrus in 
the chair. By request,Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well briefly opened the case in behalf of 
the petitioners aud introduced the speakers, 
There were four classes of petitioners be- 
fore the committee—the first class is the 
same as has been presented every year for 
the past thirteen years. It asks for three 
things, viz: 1. municipal suffrage for women 
by statute; 2, presidential suffrage for wo- 
men by statute; 3, the submission ofa con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing all polit- 
ical distinctions of sex. The second-class, pre- 
pared by Judge Warren, asks for an amend- 
ment of the existing school suffrage law. A 
third class asks for a different amendment to 
the school suffrage law, representing the 
views of the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association. A fourth petition asks the 
Legislature to memorialize Congress for a 
sixteenth amendment. By general agree- 
ment the first class of petitioners make 
their special point or object this year full 
municipal suffrage on the same terms as 
men. He then introduced Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., who said: 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, JR. 


Gentlemen of the Committee: 

It is always an embarrassment to an ad- 
vocate of this much argued cause of equal 
suffrage, to. know upon which points to 
dwell and which to disregard. For over 
forty years the struggle has been continuous, 
and the literature of the subject compre- 
hends a discussion of every objection which 
the ingenuity of bitter opposition or honest 
prejudice can devise. It is impossible to 
bring new thought tothe subject. We can 
only restate old arguments with new words, 
trusting that the iteration of truisms, like 
slowly dropping water, many eventually 
wear. away the stone of prejudice. 

I shall take it for granted that in all these 
years the world has moved; that the stage 
of vulgar ridicule has passed; that the worn- 
out cunt about woman’s inferiority, the 
ruin of the home, strong mindedness, mas- 
culinity, etc., has become as obsolete as the 
crushing question which every abolitionist, 
married or single, was once farced to en- 
counter, ‘‘Do you want your daughter to 
marry a nigger?” 

Ishall confine my remarks to the consi- 
deration of two or three points, upon which 
intelligent men, not unfriendly to woman’s 
success, cberish certain doubts. 

I think it will be difficult for you to ex- 
plain why you are sitting here in judgment 
on the question of rights pertaining to one 
half the human race. Why are not a com- 
mittee of women weighing your petitions 
for justice? What superior warrant do you 
bear? If by the inscrutable accident of 
birth you had chanced to be of the opposite 
sex, would your inalienable rights have 


the power at present, however obtained. 
You remember in fugitive slave Jaw days 
the master, claiming his runaway chattel, 
exhibited to the judge his bil! of sale in proof 
of ownership. ‘‘Show mea bill of sale from 
the re yes said the just magistrate 
‘‘and I will deliver him to you.” Show us 
your divine authority for the power you 
old and we will dissolve our suffrage 
societies. Every member of your honorable 
committee knows that he holds his judg- 
ment seat because in ancient days the rule 
of might decreed 

“That they should take who have the power 

And they should keep who can. 

The world outgrows barbarism slowly, 
“tl it professes now a new and higher 
code. 
We base our claims, therefore, on the 
equality of men and women before God. 
The burden of proof to the contrary rests 
with our opponents. We shall certainly 
enter upon no argument to prove a truth 
that ought to be self evident. 
The indifference of women themselves to 
the ballot is a potent argument constantly 
adduced. That it is soto a lamentable ex- 
tent we allow. But this very indifference 
is an evidence that the ballot is needed. It 
comes largely from women of happy for- 
tunes, thoughtless of others’ wrongs, in 
their own protected ho:es. It is not to 
their credit. On the other hand the army 
of working women and the wives of brutal 
or intemperate husbands are too busy wiih 
bread winning to think of much else than the 
problem of existence. Between the two, 
constantly increasing in numbers, are the 
humane and philanthropic women who bat- 
tle for a principle and whose names fill your 
petitions. If indifference isa just cause for 


- political rights. 


‘weight and the constant refusal of our 


the indifferetce of men in py | to exer- 
cise that right a just ground for disfrancb- 
isement? Let that proposition be seriously 
made and what an indignant response 
would follow! 

Have men norights in this matter? Are 
they not forced tu live under a government 
which is deprived of the quicker intuitions, 
the humaner instincts, the supplemental 
powers of women, which aree stupid loss 
and waste to the whole community at pres- 
cnt? Is my wife less interested in good 
covernment than 1? Is there any reason 
why the sole responsibility of making and 
administering laws should be vested in me? 
You say I represent her. But suppose my 
view of a public question differs frem hers? 
Is not her opinionto be represented? Am 
I the arbiter of her convictions or she of 
mine? Are we not independent human 
beings with a personal responsibility which 
neither can delegate nor be absolved from? 

Indifference to voting is no more an argu- 
ment against enfranchising women than a 
slave’s indifference to freedom is conclu- 
sive against emancipation. It only shows 
how long-continued oppression stultifies 
and imbrutes. In domestic life we all 
know how much better it is to have 

“Two heads in council, 
Two beside the hearth,” 


and wherefore not 
“Two in the tangled business of the world?’ 

Another fa8hionable objection to woman 
suffrage is that the rightof voting is already 
too extended. It should be limited. Either 
an educational or a property test should be 
established. Granted, for argument’s suke. 
How does that affect women? If ignorant 

enoiless men are forbidden to vole it will 

e consistent for you to say that similar 
women shall not. But by what logic do 
you therefore declare that no woman shall 
come to the polls? Sha)l not feminine in- 
telligence and property be counted? 

For one, I protest against the proscrip- 
tive spirit which would fence out the less 
fortunate men and women except for mor- 
al transgressions or feeble minds. When 
reasoning is wanting to combat a reform the 
most effective substitute is the gift of 
prophecy. No onecan disprove your pre- 
dictions. When the prosiavery orators 
said, ‘if you free the niggers they won't 
work,” and ‘‘there will be no cotton and 
rice grown because white men can’t labor 
in the South”’and conjured up the other phan 
toms of distorted consciences, it was hard 
to argue points which could not be argued. 
And the dreadful resuits which many fear 
will follow the political equality of women 
are but ‘‘the baseless fabric of a vision.” I 
received only the other day the circular of 
a sugar exporter of Cuba which illustrates 
this point, da‘el this very month. 

The outlook, as regards the more distant future, is 
on the whole, a cheerful one. Confidence mani 
fests iteelf by a reliable sign, namely, the invest- 
ment of millions in improved mechinery and in 
suitable sugar produciny Jands. The importation 
of machinery this season, exceeds three-folo that of 
any previous year. It thus happens that the radical 
change, from slave to free labor, not only is unat- 
tended with any disturbance in the production, but 
apparently ensures a constant increase in the yield, 
even while the evolution takes place, and probably 
for a long scrics of years to come. It is not ettempt- 
ed here to explain a phenomenon, contrary to all 
procera in history, but merely to record the fact. 

mancipation had alwaya been regarded as equiva- 
lent to ruin. It was chiefly the dread of its etfects 
that kept foreign capital aloof; it also obstructed the 
investment of Caban money bere.--except for a short 
lease.-—Business men, so to epeak, worked with one 
foot in the stirrup, ready to fly when the dreaded 
crisis shonld come. The large amount of Cuban cap- 
ital formerly invested abroad, is proofof this asser- 
tion. ‘Today, onthe other hand, when emancipation 
is practically an accomplished fact, confidence re- 
turos, capital invested abroad seeks employment here, 
aud the prevailing feeling is that oar structure now, 
for the firet time in half a century, rests on a@ solid 
foundation. Every day should henceforth mark a 
step forward in the direction of progress and pros- 
perity. Such, at least, is the view we take of the 
situation. 

When equal suffrage is successful this ex- 
tract will doubtless be paraphrased by some 
astonished conservative when he sees that 
society is not destroyed and that the women 
of his acquaintance shine with an added 
lustre of intelligence born of freedom. 
Doubtless you weuary of this yearly agita- 
tion. But it is not to be stopped by leave to } 
withdraw or by adverse majorities. Until 
justice is done the petitions will come in as 
regularly as the general court, and the com- 
mittee will sit to hear u3. Save us and 
ourselves this recurring labor and expense. 
n the name of this dear C »mmonwealth, 
which, though small and sterile, leads the 
sisterhood of States in all that constitutes 
true greatness because of her advanced ideas, 
put her in the van of the Revolution which 
is as inevitable as fate, and over which her 
descendants will rejoice with pride. 


The next speaker was Mrs, Lucy Stone. 
ADDRESS OF MRS. LUCY STONE. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone said it was thirty years 
since women had come up to the State House 
asking for political rights. The discussion 
of the subject since that time has prepared 
the public mind for definite action. Sena- 
tor Hoar, Wendell Phillips, Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis, and our leading men generally are in 
favor of it. So are many, of the most 
thoughtful women. The question is one 
of fair play. It is simple justice that is 
sought. The claim we make has its basis 
in the principles of our government, and 
their application would give all we ask. 

The chairman asked Mrs. Stone what she 
thought of that part of Governor Butler’s 
message which proposed to submit the 
question to the vote of the women. Mrs. 
Stone said she did not like it at all. Wo- 
men are in no position to express an opin- 
ion. If the Chinese women who go with 
crippled feet, were to be asked if they would 
have natural feet, could they rise up under 
the custom of ages and accept a foot as God 
made it? In this country women have 
asked in this room for equal rights till they 
have grown old in the asking, only to be 
told by those in power, that they had leave 
to withdraw. The only inference from all 
this is that men do not want them to have 
Women cannot stand up 
against that. The chairman said “I know 
women whose iiusbands do believe in suf- 
frage and their wives do not. Ilow do you 
account for this?” ‘‘Mrs. Grundy sits upon 
them” said Mrs. Stone, ‘and between her 


law-makers, women are helpless. A right 


‘right and we shall reach the point. 


Dr. Blackwell again stated that a special 
point in the agitation this year was full 

municipsl suffrage for women. The largest, 

richest municipality in the Commonwealth 
is the city of Boston, and he therefore took 
special pleasure in introducing Hon. Albert 

Palmer, Mayor of Boston. Mayor Palmer 
said that the objection against woman suf- 
frage was based on the old Calhoun doctrine 
that voting is nota natural right of man, 

but a privilege, a convenience to society. 

He held that suffrage was the natural, in- 
alienable right of every citizen, under the 
principles of the Declaration of Indepen. 
dence. Women are citizens and should have 
all the rights of citizens. He pointed tothe 
Democratic party as fully committed by its 
platform, and indeed there is no political 
organization in the State that is not com- 
mitted to woman suffrage. In reference to 
Gen. Butler’s recommendation on the sub 
ject, he said that the right of woman to vote 
shonld not depend on the fact of a majority 
expressing themselves in favor of it. He 
believed that the recommendation of the 
Governor was a sincere one,and would have 
the effect of stimulating discussion on the 
subject, and he thought thata majority 
would favor woman suffrage. Being asked 
as to the effect in case a majority of women 
did not vote for it, he said that he thought 
a temporary reaction would occur, but the 
movew uld not be permanently 
checked, and for his own part he would 
not withdraw his constant conviction in its 
favor. He would not favor any law com- 
pelling women to vote, as he would have 
ali citizens treated alike. He believed in 
Gov. Butler’s proposition of considering 
the fact of a citizen’s having discharged the 
obligation of voting as equivalent to the 
payment of apolltax, and thoughtit an 
ingenious method of remedying the preva)- 
ent neglect of suffrage among men. 

Mr. Blackwell stated that there could be 
no question as to Gov. Butler’s sincere de- 
sire to give women suffrage. He has repeat- 
edly signed petitions in favor of woman suf- 
frage. He also read a letter from ex-Gov. 
Talbot in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women, and referred to Gov. Long’s repeat- 
ed recommendations of it in his messages. 

Mr. L. Foster Morse was introduced as 
a@ representative Democrat. He drew 
attention to the fact that Massachus:tts is 
oue of the lowest on the list of States in 
availing itself of the suffrage, little more 
than half of the wen of voting age seeming 
to be willing to vote. Onan average only 
56 percent. of our voters vote. 83 per 
cent. of the voters of South Carolina and 
other states vote. Boston with 23,000 more 
inhabitants than the State of New Hamp- 
shire castsa far smaller vote; and he be. 
lieved that the ballot should be extended 
by removing restrictions on voting and by 
giving the ballot to women. 

Hon. William I. Bowditch, President of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, summarized the various arguments 
in favor of suffrage for women, and _in- 
troduced authorities to show that taxation 
and representation are inseparable. The 
unrepresented taxation of women is one of 
the greatest scandals of the age. If he 
were governor of Massachusetts he would 
desire no better honor than that of vetoing 
the Tax bill while injustice is done to 
women in this matter, and he wished Gov. 
Butler would do so. 

Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford spoke of the 
importance of uniting responsibility with 
power, and claimed that the educational 
facilities afforded to women implied the 
need and responsibility of suffrage for 
them. 

Miss. Mary F. Eastman made an earnest, 
logical plea for woman suffrage asa right. 
We do not ask the legislatureto give us 
avything. The right is ours already. 
What we need is the removal of the legal 
obstacles to its exercise. She did not favor 
Gov. Butier’s ye poner of having women 
vote by the use of envelopes, or otherwise, 
onthe question whether she or other, wo- 
men might exercise their right. Let wom: o 
once try this ‘‘experiment” and I should 
like to see any power that could take it 
away fromthem. The fact of possession 
is said to be nine points and surely the 
right ought to furnish the other point. 
The young women of today, these grad- 
uates of universities, with their clear,train- 
ed minds, their disciplined faculties, are 
coming now asaforce into society, asa 

art of the intellectual life ofthe world. 
This type of young woman sinks her own 
petty, personal interests inthe great inter. 
ests of the world. She feels the tides of 
immortal life surging through her soul. 
Give this type of girl the ballot, and all 
the governors in the world could not 
displace her from her rights, once held. 
She deprecated the ‘‘pedestal” idea for wo- 
man, and said the sooner she was off from 
it and touched solid earth the better, in- 
stancing the myth of the giant and his foe 
who learned that the secret of his power 
was that he never allowed his opponent to 
touch the earth. The instant he did that 
he gained real and solid power which could 
not be overthrown, and Miss Eastman rec- 
ommended that women should staud se- 
curely on the solid earth. A straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points. 
Let us keep to the straight line of the 


Mrs. A. A. Claflin of Quincy showed the 
advantages to society of having the ballot 
in the hands of women, and especially the 











refusing to woman the right to vote, is not 


should be conceded because it 7s a right.” 


good effect which would follow their vot- 


ing in town meetings :nd municipal elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Blackwell said that the petitions 
represented 60,000 persons who had askéd 
for woman suffrage, 15,000 of whom are 
men, and cited the names of prominent 
men and women who are in favor of woman 
suffrage. The women of Boston pay more 
than a million and a half dollars a year in 
taxes and yet have no voice in their disposal. 
It is said that ignorance will rule if women 
vote. But no one can vote who cannot 
read and write. It is said that foreigners 
will rule. Yet in Massachusetts there are 
328,000 American women and 127,000 for- 
eign women. In Boston there are 108,035 
American women, 38,750 foreign women. 
The leading men of both parties favor ‘wo- 
man suffrage. ‘I'he leading women in lit- 
erature, charity, reform, education, science 
and industry demand it. They represent 
their class far better than a mere majority 
voting on the question. Let Massachusetts 
Jead in this new application of the princi- 
ples of equal human rights. 

At 1P. M. the Hearing adjourned to 
meet again on Friday, Jan. 26, at 10 A. M. 

oe 


ANNUAL MEETING IN NEBRASKA. 





Lincoun, Nes. JAN. 18, 1883. 

Epriors JourNaL:—This 1s a stormy 
night out doors, but nothing can disturb 
the happy thoughts of the writer over the 
result of this afternoon’s work in our An- 
nual Suffrage Meeting. Just here let me 
say that the Nebraska Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has voted to become auxiliary to 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Only two opposed the resolution. 
Your humble servant presented it, and 
spoke first upon its advantages and merits, 
She was readily followed by the tried and 
true Erasmus M. Correll, who made the 
best speech I ever heard him deliver upon 
any subject, setting forth the plan upon 
which the American Association works. 
He showed that we had received strength 


the American Society, and that they were 
still stretching out a willing hand towards 
Nebraska. Mrs Bittenbender and Mrs, 
Bigelow both supported the resolution 
with ability and eloquence. 

You will get a full report of our meeting 
through our secretary, no doubt. But 
thinking she might not have time to write 
at once, I write you in time for next 
week’s JOURNAL. Mrs. Russell, Mrs. 
Holmes,and Mrs. Bowman were among the 
delegates. There was a good attendance 
at the meeting from all over the state but 
Omaha, Gen. Esterbrook being the only 
one from there. 

We elected new officers and adopted 
plans of work; consequently you will read- 
ily discover that we still live, and are mak- 
ing ready to battle for justice and human- 
ity. We will never give up the fight till 
women are enfranchised. I hope to send 
snore subscribers soon. 

The officers chosen are as follows: 

Mrs. Gertrude M. McDowell, Fairbury, 
president; Miss Lydia Bell, Lincoln, vice 
president at large; Mrs, Clara Chapin, 
Riverton, secretary; Mrs. Othman A. Ab- 
bott, Grand Island, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Holmes, Tecumseh, chairman. 
Ex. Com.; Mrs. Jennie T. M. Smith, Mil- 
ford; Mrs. E. R. Talbot, Syracuse; Mirs, 
Mollie Maule, Fairmont; Mrs. Annie Reed 
Ilall, Lincoln; Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Beat- 
rice; General E. Estabrook, Omaba; Ex. 
Com. Mrs. Eldridge, Lincoln, Treasurer. 

Mrs. D. G. Kiva. 


[We hope that the Nebraska Association 
will at once petition the Legislature now in 
session at Lincoln, to enact a law giving 
women full municipal suffrage on the same 
terms as men.—Eps. W. J.] 

oe 


A LIFE OF JOHN BROWN. 





In 1861, less than two years after Joho 
Brown’s martyrdom, and while the soldiers 
of the northero armies were proclaiming on 
Virginia soil that ‘‘his soul” was ‘‘march- 
ing on,” Mr. Richard D. Webb, of Dublin, 
Ire!and, (known to all readers of the Lidera- 
tor and Anti-Slavery Standard as onc of the 
foremost abolitionists of Great Britain,) 
wrote and published, in a neat and tasteful 
volume of over 460 pages, ‘‘The Life and 
Letters of Captain John Brown, who was 
executed at Charlestown, Virginia, Dec. 2, 
1859, for an armed attack upon American 
Slavery, with notices of some of his Con- 
federates.’ Only a limited edition of the 
book was printed from type, and it has been 
long supposed to be out of print, but @ 
friend in Ireland who had a small remain- 
der of the edition, some thirty copies, has 
just sent these to Boston to be sold for the 
benefit of Mrs. Brown, and in view of this 
object, and of the fact that the number is 
so limited, they are offered to those who de- 
sire them, at Two Dollars per copy, for 
which price they will be sent, postpaid, to 
any address. Several copies have already 
been spoken for, and as the others will 
probably be rapidly disposed of, those who 
desire an admirable, clear and succinct nar- 
rative of one of the grandest and most 
dramatic events of American history should 
apply at once by letter or in person at the 
office of the Woman’s JourNAL, 5 Park 
street, Boston. F, J. G, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN DANVERS. 

A capital evidence of the value of polit- 
ical action by suffragists is shown in the 
facts stated by Mr. Shepard, editor of the 
Danvers Mirror, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts woman suffrage 
association. 

ADDRESS OF C. H. SHEPARD. 


©. H. Shepard, editor of the Danvers 
Mirror, said that if any one of bis hearers 
should go down to Danvers and inquire for 
the most pronounced and active advocate 
of woman suffrage in that town, they would 

robably be directed to the office of the 
Mirror, and that would mean himself. So 
far as he koew, he was the only editor in 
the state who, at the last election, put him- 
self and his paper in open revolt against the 
head of the Republican ticket because of 
Mr. Bishop’s opposition to woman suf. 
frage, aud who worked and voted for his 
successful opponent, for that reason, 
Though a believer in the justice of wo- 
man’s claim to the ballot from his earliest 
recollection, aud long before he was him- 
self old enough to vote, he had not until 
within a year or two, made it an issue of 
special importance, and could not claim the 
honor of any great service in its behalf, 
He made no pretension to oratory, and felt 
especially embarrassed by appearing upon a 
platform in company with speakers distin 
guished as were those about him for ability, 
eloquence and long service in the cause. 
And yet he was not, in any place or at any 
time, without some word to say in favor of 
the unqualified and absolute equality be- 
fore the law and in the government,—equal- 
ity of rights, of privileges and of oppor- 
tunities, for success or failure, under like 
circumstances and on like conditions, —for 
every man and every woman in the state. 
He asked for himself nothing from the law, 
nothing from the government, and eee | 
from society that he was not willing shoulc 
be shared equally by his fellow citizens, 
both men and women. He got the perfect 
measure of his own rights by finding where 
they began to encroach on the equal rights 
of his neighbors, 

After these general statements, the speak- 
er thought he could best interest the audi- 
ence with some account of how the suffrage 
guestion had been presented and handled 
in his own town, as from that others 
might get encouragement to greater zeal. 
The first public agitation of the matter 
since his residence in Danvers, began at 
their last town meeting, when the article of 
the warrant was reached, which was insert- 
ed at the request of Mr. Bowditch and Mrs. 
Stone, asking the town to request the Legis- 
lature to pass an act allowing women to 
vote for all officersat municipal elections, 
on the same termsas men. A pastor ofa 
Congregational church in town made an 
attack upon the article by saying it was 
not there lawfully, not being by petition of 
citizens, but by outsiders, and moved that- 
no farther notice be taken of it. It was 
argued on the contrary that the selectmen 
had a right to putany article in the warrant 
thatthey chose to, with or without peti 
tion, and that on the petition of s:ven citiz- 
ens they were obliged todo sv, and that 
ground was sustained. A motion to in- 
definitely postpone was then made, and 
the reverend gentlemai took occassion to 
show his ignorance and prejudice by assert- 
ing thatthe Legislature hud no right to 
consider the question of womau suffrage, 
until it had been made an issue at the 
popularelection for leg'slators, anda ma- 
jority thus chosen in tavor of it, and inci- 
denta'ly Le ieflested s:verely upon their 
State Senator Mudge, who was taking an 
active part in favor of suffrage on the com- 
mittee and in the Senate. For this the pas 
tor was told by the speaker (Shepard), that 
if he was not aware that the Republican 
party of his State und of the Nation had 
resolved in conventions In favor of woman 
suffrage,that it had been before every Legis- 
la'nre of this State for over a dozen years, 
that a joint committee was appointed each 
year toconsider and report upon it, that 
Governors had recommended it in their 
messages, that such men as ex-governors 
Banks. Boutwell, Ciaflin, Washburn, 
Talbot and Long, aud Senators Sumner, 
Wilson, Dawes and Hoar had _ been 
and were in tavor of it, that if he was ignor- 
ant of all this and believed that it was not 
a proper subject for the Legislature to con- 
sider, then such ignorance was proof to the 
speaker's mind tat the gentleman was not 
educated up to the point of intellectual 
citizenship, and oughtto be excused from 
its exercise. 

The result was, that several hours’ debate 
was secured that day, and all of the follow- 
ing forenoon, when, largely by Irish votes, 
the article was defeated. But the triends 
of the measure were not satisfied with that 
ending, and at once called a public meeting 
in the largest public hall avd invited its 
Opponents toa discussion. One only re 
sponded, and he was the reverend gentle- 
man before mentioned. Three hours’ dis- 
cussion was there had, before a large audi- 
ence, not one of whom left till the last word 
was spoken. Those discussions and a lect- 
ure in another hall by MissMaryF. Eastman, 
had made the subject of woman suffrage 
one of chief importance in Danvers during 
the past year. The speaker, as before 
stated, had put his paper in opposition to 
Bishop for governor, avowedly on that 
ground. 


In answer to questions by Mr. Blackwell, 
Mr. Shepard stated that the town had given 
109 majority for Governor Longin 1880, 
and 188 majority for Governor Butler in 
1882, the aggregate vote of the town in the 
two years being the same. 
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1N MEMORIAM. 


HATTIE KOLLOCK. 


Departed this life, on the 27th of Nov- 
ember, 1882, at Peabody, Kansas, Dr. 
Harriet Kollock, in the thirty-eighth year of 
her age, one dearly beloved of four talen- 
ted sisters. Dr, Kollock graduated first of 





her class in 1874 at the Medical school at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and entered upon the 
duties of her profession, eminently proving 
in her brief life the fitness of woman for 
any work which she may choose. A lov- 
ing sister, a wise friend, an able counselor, 
a willing worker, an advocate of the largest 
liberty for women, she made many con- 
verts by her intensely practical lifeas well 
as by ber words. She first studied at the 
State University of Wisconsin, teaching 
more or less of the time during twelve 
years. 

She not only worked her own way, but 
aided every one of her brothers and sisters, 
six in number, all of whom are established 
in professions. The fact that their mother 
died early made her position one of special 
importance. She fitted scores of young 
men and women for teachers, inspiring 
them with a zeal which often led to the 


best results. 

After graduation she commenced prac- 
tice as a physician in Chicago, Ill. The 
disease which resulted in her death,—blood 
poisoning,—was contracted while attending 
to her professional duties. No change of 
climate gave permanent relief. No devo- 
tion of those to whom she had been both 
mother and sister.could stay the hand of 
death. Butthe poor, to whom she had 
ministered in preference to the rich, when 
there must be a preference, remem ered 
her with their best offerings; and thus amid 
mourning hearts, she passed away—her 
self made joyous by the firm conviction 
that ‘‘Allshall know the Lord and every 
soul rejoice” in his loving kindness. 

A woman born with]slender hands, who 
yet could help to weld a chain with strength 
to break the adamantine bonds of custom’s 
old-time prejudicial caste,a woman who 
could work out problems which many 
would only seek to solve with words, a wo- 
man toiling to endow hes sisters with a just 
share of God’s sunlight, working and 
making no sign of sacrifice—it is such lives 
as this which are Jaying the foundation for 
the success of women. Surely the meas- 
ure of life is not its length of days. May 
her dwelling place in the memory of her 
friends be long considered a well-spring of 
inspiration to a higher life. 

Along Life’s moorland we may see, 
While purpling storm-clouds gather free, 


Her shadow fall in golden states 
Across our path, from where she waits. 


M. M. F. 
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THE TOWN MEETINGS, 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation again appeals to every town in the 
state to present the question of woman suf- 
frage to the voters in their town meeting to 
see whether they will by petition or other- 
wise, ask the legislature for a law to confer 
municipai suffrage upon woman. 

This method has proved of great value. 
It brings the subject to the thought of every 
voter in the state, and calls for his opinion, 
and hence is a means of agitation more eas- 
ily provided for than can be done in any 
other way. In 1881 eleven towns voted for 
the measure. In 1882 twenty-seven towns 
voted for it. This year a still larger num- 
ber will doit. This good method should 
be continued by the towns until the ballot 
is secured to women. In every town there 
are men of intelligence and ability, who are 
earnest believers in equal human rights. 
Let such men move the adoption of the suf- 
frage article in the warrant. The discus- 
sion Which will grow out of that motion, 
whether it is carried or Jost, will do good, 
The voters will have heard tMe arguments, 
and been compelled to think of the matter. 
That is what is needed, 

If the house is burning, the cry of ‘‘fire,” 
and the work of the engine do not cease 
till the flames are subdued. So with this 
sin against woman. It must be pursued in 
every town meeting in the sight of the vot- 
ers, until they feel their obligation to be 
just to women, to accord equal rights to 
them. 

As far as possible, women should attend 
the town meetings. It will do them good 
to see and hear their rights discussed, and 
it will do the voters good to know that 
these interested persons are looking on. 

' So far, this year, the replies from the se- 
lectmen have been prompt and kindly. 
This is grateful to us here who work and 
watch for the help which must come from 
men, as they alone have the votes which 
keep us from our rights, cr which will se- 
cure them to us. i. & 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The selectmen in the different towns are 
resp nding handsomely in regard to the 
suffrage article in the town warrant. 

Names of persons ready and willing to 
act on cooperation committees and suffrage 
leagues are coming in with refreshing 
promptness. Thanks,friends, every one! 

A pharmaceutical school for the edu- 
cation of women only, has been organized 
at Louisville, under the auspices of the 
Kentucky Polytechnic Society. 

Possessors of volumes or numbers of the 
Liberator are referred to the special notice 
in this paper from Mr. Garrison’sson. The 
Issues cau now be made very serviceable. 








A democrat in the Michigan legislature 
has introduced a bill in that body to repeal 
the existing statute which prohibits the in- 
termarriage of whites and blacks. 


Thirty eight women, in the month of 
December, obtained situations through the 
employment bureau of the Women’s Educa- 
tioval and Industrial Union, at 157 Tremont 
street, Boston. 


Joshua Hutchinson.the oldest survivor of 
the Hutchinson Family of singers, died at 
Milford, N. H., on Saturday, aged 72. 
Of the original number of sixteen in the 
family, only three survive—Asa, John, and 
Mrs. Abby Patten. 


The statement in a recent issue of the 
Oherlin Review, and in numerous other col- 
lege papers, that Wellesley has given up ex- 
aminations, is incorrect. We have the au- 
thority for this statement, of an Oberlin 
alumna who is a professor at Wellesley. 


The Standard Oil Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, employs only ladies as _ tele- 
graphers in its offices, and has doae so 
since 1876. Miss Delia B. Howard is at 
present manager of its office at head- 
quarters, and is assisted by five ladies, 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. come: ‘he 
following music: For the piano ‘‘Fablian” 
(Story Teller) by J. Raff; ‘‘Teresita Mia,” 
a Cuban dance by E. Hoffman ; “So Little— 
So Much,” song by Hugh Conway and 
Milton Wellings; ‘‘Happy Summer,” song 
by Henry 8S. Leigh and Maria Pianquette. 


The Nebraska Senate has adopted a reso- 
jution disapproving of the acceptance of 
railroad passes by members of the legisla- 
ture. With thirty men contesting for Mr. 
Saunders’s seat in the United States Sen- 
ate, it was thought necessary doubtlessto do 
something to discourage the growth of 
rising young statesmen. 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Woman Suffrage Association in session at 
Lincoln, Jau. 17 and 18, was largely attend- 
ed, and from its expressions we must infer 
that the cause is neither dead nor defeated. 
There were many delegates from various 
portions of the state in attendance, and a 
very harmonious meeting held.—Lincoln 
(Neb.) Journal. 

‘‘In respect to my health,” wrote Fred- 
erick Douglass a week ago to a friend, ‘the 
papers told the truth till it became 
something else. I have seldom been in bet- 
ter health than during the past two months. 
Of course I am not as young by forty years 
asI was when we met under the old anti- 
slavery shed at Oakland, and am growing 
somewhat heavy: but I am strong and 
firm and fleet of leg and can walk off three 
miles to my office without sensib!e fa- 
tigue.” 

M’ile DeClare, who is an artist in dress- 
makin,, has her rooms over those of the 
N. E. Women’s Club, and hence is conven- 
ient 10 many women who mizht be glad of 
her skill if they knew how perfect it is. 
Her work is a wonder of beauty, and its 
exquisite finish a joy to see. She knows 
how to make dress correspond with the 
character of the wearer, which is a prime 
consideration with those who care to be 
becomingly dressed. See her advertisement 
under the head of specia! notices. 


The Citizens’ Trade Association of East 
Boston was the first of its kind to extend 
to women the hospitality of its annual 
dinner. On this occasion, Jan. 24, a toast 
was read, referring to the Home Club of 
East Boston as the ‘‘better half” of the 
Trade Association, Mrs. J. W. Smith, 
president of the Home Club, responded in 
a brief speech, saying that the work done 
by the association was of general benefit, 
that of the club appealed to iilividuals— 
and thus they mutally aided each other. 
Mr. Lovell of East Boston responded to 
the toast ‘‘The Ladies,” closing with the 
hope that the day would soon come that 
gave women equalrights with men. 








School of Art Needlework. 


MRS. DAMOREAU having made arrangements 
with various schools of Art Needlework in German 
and France for new stitches and designs, is prep: 
to re-open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Russian, Oriental and Janina Embroid- 
eries. Original designe made and stamping done 
at request. 


125 TREMONT ST. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Rubber Goods. 


Ladies Legeins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, 
Chamber Covers, Nursery Sureting 
Bands, Door Mats, ete. 

Imported Air Cushions, 
Mens and Boys Heavy and 

Light Coats, Ladies 

Check-Lined Circulars. 
Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies. 

and all kinds of Rubber Goods at 
ATHERTON & CO’S 

Rubber Store, 
11 Avon St., Opp. Jerdan, Marsh & Co's, 











Terms and $5 outfit 


$66 a week in your own town 
iuot & Co., Portland, Me 


free. Address H. Hairs 





CARPETS. 





To close out our last season’s 
Patterns we make the following 


low prices: 


Velvets - - 


Brussels - 


Tapestrys - 


Extra Supers 


Purchasers will 


- $1.50 


- + $1.25 


- - 
15 


find these 


goods 25 per cent. lower than 
the market prices. 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston, 




















October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2.00. 





We offer the Celebrated LiverMorE PATENT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


each (Former Price $3). 
Pens sent by return mail. 


Gold mounted or Desk Size, 50 Cents Extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for Six 


$2.00 


Months’ Use. Send Money with Order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 








Ruled Linen Note Paper, 30 cts. per pound. 


Octavo Size, 33 cts. per pound. 
Keystone Writing Inks, 5 oz. bottle. 


School Paper, 15 cts: per lb. 


Cut to order. 
Price 10 cents. 


Keystone Note Tablets for School, Home and Office uses. 
Price 8 cts. and upwards. 





Valentines ! 


Cross Stylographic Ink! 


NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON, 


STATIONERY, No. 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


— 





DOCTOR GRAY’S 
Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace. 


and examined it. 





Price $1.50. 


Patented February 24, 
1880. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.’’ The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees & man or woman disfigured by 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BRACE has been devised, and eo effectual is it in accomplish- 
ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who’ have reen 


a crooked 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a portees strengthen. 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing thes 

to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graccful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the youn®, at the period when 
ones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important ittm. 

Provision is made for attaching eklrts and etocking-supporters, thus relieving 
the hips entirely from the drag of both. : ; 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid on receipt of price. 
give waist measure outside of diese. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


oulders back so as 


In ordering, 


GEO, FROST & CO., 


| Mention thés paper.] 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 





Lelia Josephine Robinson, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21. BOSTON. 
Admitted to the Bar, June 1882. 


REDUCED PRICES! 


CHOICEST FOODS 


IN THE WoRLD. 


American 
Breakfast 
(iereals. 


A.B.C. WHITE OATS. A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for rca 
For sale everywhere. Ask for A. B. C. Brand. 
HE CEREALS MF'G Co., 
Office 83 Murray St., N. ¥. 
At Whoiessle, H. R. TUCKER & CO., 
56 Chatham St., Beston,. 


| Selected grain, all hulls, cockle, 

and impuritiesremoved. Stcam 

cooked and desiccated. Pat- 
| ented. Prepared, as wanted, for 
thetable, inten minutes Sav- 
jing money. Saving fuel. Sav- 
| ing time. Saving waste. Sav- 
| ing health. Eary to digest, de- 
| ing thoroughly cooked. 





Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 
PUT 1N_ BEST POSSIBLE OR- 


DER QUICKLY by_experienced 
‘workmen, at SMITH BRUTHERS' 
‘Cutlery Stere, 349 Washington St, 


— 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington, corner Bedford St, 





3 P ,» Ercwwes, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALSERTYPES, &C. 





L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 


“WS. A.B. CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 





Matcriale furnished and work commenced. Designs 
copied or made to order at short notice. 
IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston. 


PACs. AGES. ato ALLS 

A GIFT 
| dnd 
That would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


Folding Chair. 


It isa Present that will LAST FOR 
YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Fall assortment, 
all styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'S partons 
4 PARK STREET. _ 


Pocket Knives, 
SCISSORS "S20" 
Sha ned While You Wait, by experienced 
cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery: Store, 
349 Washington Street. : 
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For the Woman’ Journal. 
TO M. M, 
BY J. K- 


Some say a comet dim she first espied 
From soundless depths just wheeling into sight; 
Some point to her by day or star-lit night, 

Amid a throng of students,—she their guide. 

‘Tis well for those who o'er thought’s realm preside 
To catch swift-winged truth upon its flight, 
And better to lead others on towards light 

Aye brighter streaming in on every side. 

But I will tell of leve by parents shared, 

By brothers, sisters and their children all; 

Of sympathy that never yet hath spared 
To haste with swift response to friendship’s call; 

Service, a precious third, doth these entwine, 

And all three form her coronal divine. 

~*o- 
For the Woman's Journal. 
COMPENSATION. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN MOORE. 





A strong tree stood apart 

From the low woodland’s level rim; 
Acentury of summers circled dim 
Their record round its heart, 


The sudden lightning sped; 

Fatal, invisible, it cleft 

Quick heart and storied ring; it reft 
And bowed the lordly head. 


Blackened and barren, yet 
Upon its lifted arms a flattering throng 
Of summer wild-birds watch with song 
While fair suns rise and set. 

7«“#oe 


POND-LILIES. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





In early morning, when the air 
Is fu)l of tender prophecy, 

And rose-hue faint and pearl-mist fair 
Are hints of splendor yet to be, 


The lilies open. Gieaming white, 
Their fluted cups like onyx shine, 

And golden-hearted, in the light, 
They hold the summer's rarest wine. 


Ah, love, what mornings thou and I 
Once idly drifted through, afloat 

Among the lilies, with the sky 
Cloud-curtained o’er our tiny boat! 


Noon climbed apace with ardent feet; 
The goblets shut, whose honey-dew 

Was over-brimmed with subtle sweet 
While yet the silver dawn was new. 


The pomp of royal crowning lay 

On daisied field and dimpling dell; 
And on the blue hills far away 

In dazzling waves the glory fell; 


And, flashing to our measured stroke, 
The waters seemed a path of gems, 
Beneath whose clear refraction broke 
A grove with mirrored fronds and stems. 


In music on the sparkling shore 
The plashing ripples fell asleep: 
We laid aside the dripping oar, 
For our delight we could not keep. 
In all the splendor farther on 
We missed the morning’s maiden blush; 
The soft expectancy was gone,— 
The brooding haze, tae trembling flush. 
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A Wedding Sans Ceremony. 





BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 

‘One thing I am determined upon,” re- 
marked Mrs. Sue Hathaway, decisively; 
*‘you, Fan, shall have a decently ceremon- 
ious wedding. When I think of the harum- 
scarum way in which Charlie and I were 
thrown at one another, the wonder is not 
that we haven’t fuarrelled since, but that 
‘we were ever really married at all.” 

‘‘Tell me about it, Sue dear,” coaxed 
Mrs. Hathaway’s youngest and pet sister, 
as she folded and replaced in their boxes 
the dainty articles which she was preparing , 
for her own trousseau. ‘‘You have always 
spoken of your wedding day as the most 
unhappy day of your life; butI can not 
conceive how that can be, when you and 
Charlie love one another so dearly.” 

“And if we had not loved each other be- 
yond all possibility of quarrelling,we should 
. certainly have broken our engagement an 
hour before the ceremony was really per- 
formed. I sincerely trust, dear Fan, that 
your married life may be as happy as mine 
has proved, and that Heaven may defend 
you from a wedding day as chaotic as mine.” 

“(My remembrance of the affair is that it 
was a perfect success. You are such a 
manager, Sue, you are always in request 
for tableaux and private theatricals. I never 
knewan occasion which you were not 
equal to, from a charity bazar to the state 
dinner the ladies gave the foreign deputa- 
tion. I was only eight years old when you 
were married; but I remember that I was 
your bridemaid, and that I wore a puffed 
mull, with pink kic gloves. They were 
the first kid gloves I ever had, and I was as 
proud asa peacock of them. I wouldn’t 
carry a bouquet for fear of soiling and 
hiding them, but marched in, arm in arm 
with Isabel’s oldest boy, with my hands 
displayed as conspicuously as possible.’’ 

“And do you happen to remember what 
ascamp that boy was? He was the cause 
of more than half of my tribulation, He 
was a regular little Ishmael—‘his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him.’ And when] think of what 
a Bohemian Isabel has been all her life, and 
of the wildly preposterous way in which 
she was married, I don’t wonder. She was 
studying abroad when she met her hus- 
band. They had both gone to Europe for 
a number of years, and they concluded to 
be married at the American consul’s and 
continue their foreign residence, instead of 
coming home for the ceremony. They 
were married in the evening, and took a 


terranean port. Isabel’s trunks had been 
sent on board during the afternoon, but 
when they drove down to the wharf at 
night, they found that the ship had moved 
from its anchorage, and they were obliged 
to hire a waterman to row them out. The 
water was very rough, and in a sudden 
lurch of the little boat Isabel was thrown 
overboard. She was promptly rescued by 
her husband, and got safely on board, but 
in a completely drenched condition. Now 
comes the ridiculous part. It was a cargo 
steamer, which only carried a timited num- 
ber of passengers, and itso happened that 
there were no other ladies on board. Isa- 
bel’s trunks were buried in the hold, where 
it was impossible to get at them, and the 
valise, which had fallen into the water with 
her, had gone to the bottom, and Isabel re- 
tired to her state-room to improvise a 
toilette out of some flannel under-clothing 
of the captain’s and two Marseilles bed- 
spreads.” 

“How very dreadful!” exclaimed Fan, 
choking with laughter. 

“She succeeded, too; she basted up a 
wrapper of the bed-spreads with a Watteau 
pleat in the back, trimming the front with 
a Turkish towel tornin strips, and break- 
fasted next morning inthat costume. Her 
husband told me he never saw her dressed 
so becomingly.” 

“1 always thought Isabel wasa genius,” 
Fan remarked, admiringly. 

“Yes, but what a very singular proceed- 
ing! Isabel is five years older than I am, 
and I look up to her for certain qualities. 
But she has no idea of ceremony or eti- 
quette, and she utterly abhors convention. 
Now I say that getting married at allisa 
concession to conventionality, andif you 
are going to acknowledge the claims of so- 
ciety so far as that, you might as well do 
the thing respectably and in good form. 
1 am a manager, as you say, and it was for 
that very reason that the entire arrange- 
ment of my wedding was lefttome. We 
were living in the old family mansion in 
the country, two miles from the church, 
and of course the wedding had to be from 
the house. This troubled me from the 
first, for the ceremony is always so much 
more solemn and impressive before the 
altar, and I wanted to think of it as a sacra- 
ment, to really feel the sacredness of the 
vows I was taking upon myself. Instead 
of this, I knew perfectly well that I should 
be distracted by people whispering and 
giggling during the minister’s very prayer. 
What restraint can there be in parlors 
where one has danced the German a score 
of times, and where one expects to dance 
again in a few moments? Besides, the 
house was to be crammed with company, 
and I was morally certain that everything 
would be in confusion. Charlie’s family 
were coming; they are very aristocratic; 
and I was more afraid of them then than I 
am now, especially of his sister Adelaide. 
She isthe most envious and spiteful creature 
in the world, did all she could to spoil the 
match, wanted Charlie to marry some par- 
ticular friend of hers, Thenthere was Aunt 
Sue Stockstill, for whom I was named. 
We were all very fond of her, and our love 
was tempered with arespectful admiratio 
which amounted almost to fear. 

“The entire second floor was given up 
to guests, and we were huddled in the little 
bedrooms under the Mansard roof. You 
and I had Bridget’s room, and she slept on 
a pallet in the kitchen. Charlie had a cot 
bed in the hall. All of our boys slept in a 
stable loft. Fatherswung himself up in 
the hammock on the back veranda; it was 
July, but he took a horrid cold all the same. 
Mother had the trunk-room until Isabel 
arrived with her two boys, when it was 
given up to her, and mother camped on the 
lounge in the back parlor. Now that is 
only the background to the picture. We 
had no city caterers to provide the banquet. 
Mother made every cake, and had her 
hands quite full enough to provide a hand- 
some table daily for her guests. 1 had 
loads of beautiful flowers sent me, and 
Isabel took the decorating of the parlors off 
my hands. That was really a great help, 
for she has exquisite taste and rare inven- 
tive genius. She rigged a superb wedding 
bell out of an old hoop-skirt, and turned 
the old rooms into bowers of beauty. But 
I had all the receiving and entertaining of 
the guests upon my hands, and all the little 
arrangements to make which are always 
left to the last moment. Your dress came, 
and had to be altered; I sat up lateinto the 
night to doit. Then you and your tiny 
groomsman had to rehearse your entrée, 
and your young nephew did behave abomin- 
ably. He caught your dress out of my 
handsand raced with it down stairs into 
the parlors. He got himself up at the last 
moment like a wild Indian, instead of dress- 
ing as he should have done. He left the 
water running until it soaked through the 
ceiling below; he hung the cat over the 
balustrade, and made a bonfire in the wood- 
house; he sifted a quart of salt into the 
ice-cream as it was being frozen in the 
cellar. There was no end to the pranks 
that fellow perpetrated. The wedding pres- 
ents were displayed in the library. They 
were superb. I had not expected anything 
so beautiful. But Adelaide whisper- 
ed about that with the exception of one 


dozen spoons, it was all plated ware, and 
that half of the porcelain and bric-A-brac 
was hired for the occasion. 

“Isabel repeated her remarks to me just 

in time to raise my angry passions to a 
white heat, and to send me down stairs in- 
wardly raging on my wedding morn. We 
were to be married at noon precisely, in 
order to take the three-o'clock train for 
thecity. Ihada very elaborate and be- 
coming travelling costume, whichI had 
decided to wear, with the addition of a 
real white Spanish lace mantilla arranged 
asa veil. Aunt Sue met me at breakfast. 
‘My dear child,’ she said, ‘I can’t bear to 
think of your not being married in white. 
N-thing else is suitable fora bride. Wear 
the India muslin in which you looked so 
lovely at your graduation.’ 

“I did not dare displease Aunt Sue; but 
the muslin was crumpled and yellow: it 
would look dreadfully by daylight. There 
was still time, and I determined to have 
shutters closed, curtains drawn, and the 
rooms lighted as forevening. Brother Ned 
helped me arrange four dozen wax candles 
on brackets among the flowers. When they 
were lighted, the rooms made me think of 
Victor Hugo’s description of the marriage 
of Corinne. It was as brilliant and spark- 
ling as fairyland, and the tumbled muslin 
would look very well. I ran up stairs to 
dress, But first [had your hair to curl 
and gloves to fit, and then I must needs 
wash the vermilion from the face of that 
boy. Then Charlie, who was vainly trying 
to tie his cravat without a glass (he had 
dressed in the bath room), cameto me for 
assistance, and I saw the minister drive up 
to the door before I had begun my toilette. 
I was half dressed when Charlie tapped at 
the door, ‘Sue—Sue dear! they are having 
a council of war down stairs,and they don’t 
like the idea of our being married by artific- 
ial light in the daytime. The majority 
think it an affectation, and it strikes me so 
too. Isabel asked me to ask you to let her 
take down the candles. She didn’t dare 
speak to you about it herself; she said you 
had had so much to fret you.’ 

***Tell her to take them down,’ I replied, 
in a choked vuice, and thenI bufst into 
tears. It wasthe last straw, and Charlie 
and I came nearer to quarrelling then and 
there than we ever cid in our lives. I 
hadn’t the heart to go on with my dressing, 
but sat and boohooed until Charlie came to 
the door again to say that the company 
was waiting. Then I dashed into my 
clothes. I had no time to comb my hair, 
but Charlie pinaed the lace veil over it 
rather awkwardly, so that we deluded our- 
selves with the ideathat it did not show, 
and I stood up in my creased and second- 
hand gown, with unkempt hair, and face 
and eyes swollen with weeping, and was 
married, with the glare of noonday display- 
ing all defects. They say that the con. 
sciousness of being well dressed gives a 
peace of mindwhich even religion cannot 
impart. Imagine, then, my torture to bea 
gazing-stock at such a time before all those 
people! Ihad it in my heart to murder 
them all and then kill myself. Then after- 
ward. We had thought, of course, that 
the company wouldremain and dine with 
our family, and then take the evening train 
for the city. But no. Adelaide thought 
it would be so jolly for all to go down en 
masse, Nedhad to drive like mad to the 
livery-stable to get conveyances for them 
all, and Charlie and I got to the station in 
separate carriages. ‘lhe engine was decor- 
ated with evergreen and flags in my honor, 
but the conductor thought Adelaide was 
the bride, and gave her my seat, and I was 
very nearly left,for Ned came driving me up 
with our slow old Pilgrim just as the con- 
ductor had given the signal for starting. 
Charlie was onthe rear platform waiting 
forme. He pulled the cord violently and 
jerked me on, while Ned gave me a part- 
ing push, My elegant travelling costume 
was torn half off me. How every one 
laughed! and Aunt Sue made a spectacle of 
me by producing her housewife and sewing 
me up be/ore all the assembled multitude. 
Then half of the party went to the same 
hotel that we did, and it Jeaked out that 
we were anewly married couple, and al- 
together it was the most completely mor- 
tifying and disheartening day of my life.” 
‘You poor thing!” laughed Fan. ‘‘If 
you had only had a nice competent sister, 
as I have, totake all tie worry off your 
mind, then you could have resigned every- 
thing to her good providence as Ido, and 
have calmly awaited your fate with folded 
hands.” 

«Yes; if I had had some one to rely upon 
I might have given my thoughts to more 
serious matters. Orif Charlie had been 
more conservative in his idea3, more punc- 
tilious in matters of etiquette, he might 
have helped me out; but he did just as 
every one else does, left everything to me, 
and I had the satisfaction of making a 
grand flasco of it all. But I will do better 
by you, Fan. You are not to be married 
until June; that will give us plenty of time 
to complete arrangements. The ceremony 
shall be at St. Andrew’s, and I will give 
you the most recherché of receptions. I 
am very glad the Professor has decided to 
spend his vacation abroad; it is just the 








steamer immediately after for some Medi- 





thing for a bridal tour. You can have 
your selection of the young men from the 
graduating class, with whom you flirted so 
unconscionably,for your ushers. To think 
of your receiving all the attention of the 
under-graduates, and then marrying a grave 
professor! It does seem so funny.” 

**But he is not grave at all, Sue; and he 
isvery youngfor his honors. Only thirty, 
and Iam twenty-three, a real old girl. 
You don’t realize how time flies.” 

“Well, if he is not old, he is at least 
dignified and formal—good material to 
work with at the start. He would givea 
certain prestige to any occasion. 1 shall 
have the satisfaction of seeing you married 
in good style. You will redeem the fam- 
ily.” 

Mrs, Hathaway left the room witha flut- 
ter of drapery, and Fan fell into a muse. 
Her father and mother lived alone now in 
the old family mansion, Isabel was in Eu- 
rope again, Nedand the other boys were 
out West, while she was whiling away the 
winter at Sue’s beautiful home in the city, 
She was weary of society, and she wished 
that summer was nearer, when Alston 
could leave his summer duties and claim 
her. She cared as little for ceremony as 
her Bohemian sister Isabel; she wished it 
allover, and herself settled ina home of 
her home. Home! What a delightful 
sound! Should she ever realize the word? 

There wasa ring atthe door. The post- 
man had brought her ietters from her Prof- 
essor and from her mother. 


“DARLING FANNY” (wrote the first),—*‘I 
can’twait. June isalong, Jong way off, 
for the winter is only just begun. More- 
over, there is no need of waiting. We 
were idiots to think of it. Mrs. Delancy 
has gone South for the winter, and has ad- 
vertised her lovely home to let, furnished. 
You remember it, do you not? It was at 
a sociable there, behind the garnet plush 
curtains in the bow-window, that you told 
me— The house has had its associations 
for me ever since. I never go by it in the 
evening and see the light streaming through 
the stained glass over the hall door without 
fancying that it says to me: ‘I know your 
secret: I’ve a weakness for lovers.’ That 
houseis to let, or, rather, it was; it is so 
no longer, for I have rented it. Don’t 
start and drop this paper. The house 
awaits its mistress. I’ve told the kitchen 
oe that you will appear Monday morning. 

ow don’t you say you can’t, for I have 
just received a letter from your mother, 
and thething isto be. She thinks it de- 
cidedly the most sensible plan she has heard 
of lately. Why should I spend my even- 
ings*in a boarding house for six months 
longer, when I might toast my toes, instead, 
at my ain fireside? The thing is prepos- 
terous. LIenclose your mothers letter to 
me, in which you will see that she proposes 
that I bring youto her next Sunday even- 
ing. Wecan then be quietly married at 
church, after the regular Sunday service, 
and canstart for our own home by the 
early train Monday morning, which will 
land me at the college in time to attend to 
my regular classes. I know that your 
sister very kindly intended to make a social 
event of our marriage; but I have a horror 
of ‘events,’ and, besides, I can’t wait. She 
must come with you, and see the knot 
properly tied. I will meet you both at the 
Dépét at half past four Saturday P.M.” 


The letter from Fan’s mother re-enforced 
the Professor’s plea, and gave a maternal 
sanction to the hasty marriage. Fan ranto 
her sister’s room, only to ascertain that she 
had gone out in the carriage, the maid did 
not know whither. It was Saturday, and 
half past three in the afternoon; and 
scribbling a hasty note of explanation, which 
she left upon her sister’s dressing-table, Fan 
picked a hand-bag and departed. She 
reached the station a little too early, and 
sat in a corner,of the waiting-room, enjoy- 
ing watching the people come and go, try- 
ing to imagine their histories, and wonder- 
ing whether any were going on errands like 
her own. At last the train trundled in. 
There was the usual hubbub of embracing 
friends, importunate cab-drivers,and hurry- 
ing travellers. She eagerly scanned each 
passenger whoemerged from the cars. Her 
Professor had not come. Inexperienced 
in the ways of travel, she began 
to be nervous. She still sat in the cor- 
ner of the big room, outwardly calm 
but inwardly quaking. An old gen- 
tleman by herside, who, like her, had 
watched the crowd with meditative 
interest, his stubby chin resting pen- 
sively on the horn handle of his umbrella, 
turned to her and remarked, ‘Such a pow- 
er of people!—such a power of pecple! 
Nary two on.’em alike; nary one on ’em you 
ever see aforel” 

At last she stepped to the ticket office and 
inquired the last train from the college sta- 
tion. Yes, one would be in at eight o’clock, 
but no trains going out after that to Edge- 
cliff, her mother’s home. Could she not 
go out at nine o’clock to——Junction, and 
catch the night express at that point? ‘‘Yes, 
that was possible;” and Fan sat down again, 
and waited. The eight o’clock train brought 
the Professor, weary and anxious. He had 
lost the earlier train, and feared all would 
go wrong in consequence. The idea of the 
express at——Junction raised his spirits at 
once. They set out in high glee, only to 
be delayed by the heavy drifting storm suf- 
ficiently for their train to reach the junc- 
tion five minutes after the express had left. 
Here was a predicament! They stood to- 
gether upon the platform, stranded, upon a 
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stormy Saturday night, ina strange town 
the last train left for everywhere, and the 
station-master locking his door for over 
Sunday. There were no carriages ih wait. 
ing; and inquiring the way to the nearest 
parsonage, they set out for a tramp togeth. 
er through the storm. ‘Courage, Fan,” 
said the Professor; ‘there is no way out of 
the imess but to get married as quickly ag 
we can.” 

A mecek-eyed minister’s wife answered 
their summons, Her husband was at home, 
and sick in bed; not so ill, however, but she 
thought he might marry them, though he 
had been somewhat delirious during the 
day. They might follow her into the bed- 
room; she was sure no license was requir- 
ed. And so the Professor in his snow-fleck. 
ed ulster (Fan thought hysterically of her 
sister’s words, “His presence would give 
prestige to any occasion”) and Fan in her 
damp rubber water-proof stood together 
hand in hand by the good man’s bedside} 
Fever had left him a little incoherent. He 
made the Professor promise to obey Fan, 
and Fan to support the Professor, but oth; 
erwise they were soundly and sacredly 
married, and the minister's wife was made 
to smile by a crumpled bill of large amount 
pressed into her thin hand. A telegram 
announcing the event winged its way to 
Fan’s mother, and a long sleigh-ride of 
twenty-seven miles across the country car- 
ried Fan the next day to her new home. But 
Mrs. Sue Hathaway never, never forgave 
them their unceremonious wedding.—Zar- 
per’s Bazar. 
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TAKING THE VEIL. 





To a suffragist with a sense of humor the 
present condition and relations of men and 
women are sufficiently grotesque to provoke 
asmile. Yet the smile is a sad one, after 
all. Inthe ¥. Y. World of January 7, the 
following news items are side by side: 


RETIRING FROM THE WORLD. 


At the Ursuline Convent, Morrisania, 
yesterday six young novices exchanged the 
white veil worn by them for the past two 
years for the black veil by taking their final 
vows. The Ursulines are cloistered nuns, 
and it isan unusual sight to seeso many 
novices received atone time. Thenamesof 
the young ladies are Sister Angela, former- 
ly Miss Maggie Wi!liamson; Sister Rose, 
Miss Carrie Crosby; Sister Ignatia, Miss 
Katie Lyons; Sister de Puzzie, Miss Sarah 
Sweeny; Sister Augustine, Miss Mary Con- 
don, and Sister Sebastian, Miss Ellen Fin- 
negan. The last mentioned is a lay-sister 
who performs manual labor, the others are 
teachers. The solemn high mass, which 
preceded the ceremony, was celebrated by 
the Rev. James Crosby, of All Saints 
Church, a brother of Sister Rose. Each 
of the young ladies hadaring placed on 
her finger by Mgr. Quinn, Vicar-General, 
who received their profession, asa token 
that henceforth they were wedded to 
Christ. 


THE ‘“‘DANGEROUS BLACKSMITH” PUTS ON 
THE GLOVES, 


About 300 people attended the joint bene 
fit of Gus Lambertiand ‘‘Black Sam, ’which 
took place yesterday at Harry Hill's. After 
theusual number of sparring bouts had 
taken place,Gus Lambert and John Hughes, 
the ‘‘dangerous blacksmith,” had a set-to. 
This was a regular ‘‘knocking out” affair. 
Lambert fought the ‘‘dangerous black- 
smith” all over the stage and punished him 
severely, and ‘‘Black Sam” and ‘‘Professor” 
Hadley, the colored champion, then had a 
bout. Sam had to beat a hasty retreat 
several times during the nine minutes they 
fought. 

One can scarcely wonder that young 
girls should retire from a world where such 
“people” as these are law-makers and 
rulers. H. B. B. 


oe 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘What makes the sea salt?” asked John- 
ny’s teacher. ‘‘Because there are so many 
salt fish in it, ma’am,” said Johnny. 


Visitor (endeavoring to impart informa- 
tion to a young mind)—‘“‘The little bird in 
the cage belongs to the finch family, and—” 
Three-year-old listener—‘‘No it don’t. It 
belongs to me.” 


Critics must becareful. It does not help 
a man’s reputation much to follow in the 
steps of a certain member of a school board 
in New England who, visiting a school un- 
der his jurisdiction and invited to make 
some remarks, said: ‘‘Well, children, you 
speaks well and reads well; but you hain’t 
sot still.” 


Things one would rather have left un- 
said.—Amiable hostess: ‘‘What! must you 
go already? Really,professor, it’stoo bad of 
this sweet young wife of yours tocarry 
you off so early! She always does!” Pro- 
fessor: ‘‘No, no, not always, Mrs. Bright! 
At most houses I positively have to drag 
her away.” 


When Dubufe's celebrated paintings of 
Adam and Eve were on exhibition, Mr. 
McNab was taken to see them and was 
asked for his opinion. ‘‘I think no great 
things ofthe painter,” said the great 
gardener. ‘‘Why, man, Eve’s temptin’ 
Adam wi’ a pippin of a variety that wasna 
known until about twenty years ago!” 





Lady Cartaret, wife of the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, one day remarked to Dean Swift, 
“The air of your country is excellent.” 
Swift immediately fell down on his knees, 
and exclaimed; For Heaven’s sake, madam, 
don’t say soin England, or they’ll lay a 
tax on it!” 


ts 
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courses are excellent, as far as they go, but 
it would be absurd to compare them in any 
respect with collegiate instruction. At 

resent the few German girls whose am. 
ten leads them to seek something beyond 
the teachers’ examinations are forced to 
Jeave the conservative fatherland and re- 
pair to some more progressive country, 
usually Switzerland, whose universities 
open their doors to men and women alike. 
Thus there are a number of women physi- 
cians in Germany, who were obliged to go 
to Zurich for their medical education and 
degree, and who in practising at home labor 
under various disabilities, owing to the fact 
that they are not graduates of a German 
university, and cannot, therefore, obtain 
the sanction and recognition of the pater- 
nal government in their professional career. 
Yet those competent to judge maintain that 
the medical course in Ziirich is as thorough 
and valuable as that in the best German uni- 
versities, and indeed, it has one advantage, 
‘since owing to the smaller number of stu- 
dents in Switzerland, each one has more 
opportunity for personal supervision and in- 
dividual practice. The proportion of the 
women students to the men is quite small, 
but they are on a footing of perfect equali- 
ty, both in respect to the course of study, 
and the degree with which this is crowned. 

It should not by any means be implied 
that the Swiss universities are only valua- 
ble for the advantages they afford in the 
field of medicine, since they also offer val- 
uable advanced courses in history, art, phi- 
lology and kindred departments. About 
five years go, a German Swiss lady, after 
studying history and classical philology in 
the University of Leipzig, was not allowed 
to take her degree there, in spite of the ef- 
forts made in her behalf by several of the 
professors, WLo were so much impressed 
with the excellence of her work that they 
voluntarily gave her a private examination 
when the university one was withheld from 
her. She then went to Berne and took her 
regular degree of Ph. Dr., after which she 
was installed as lecturer in the Victoria Ly- 
ceum of Berlin, of which mention was made 
above. 

Last November a degree in Germanic 
philology was taken in Ziirich by an Amer- 
ican girl, a graduate of Cornell, who stud- 
ied two years and a half in the University 
of Leipzig, and being refused a degree in 
Germany, went to Ziirich to complete her 
course. She was not only successful in her 
examination, but received the very highest 
honor ever granted by the university, the 
rank ‘‘summa cum laude,” which has been 
very rarely given to male graduates, and 
then only to older scholars who have done 
original work. This raok bas never before 
been attained by a woman in any depart- 
ment of the university. A few notes re- 
garding this examination may be of inter- 
est, as giving some faint idea of the work 
represented by the degree of Ph. D. in the 
best European universities, In the first 
place, the thesis, showing in this instance 
so much original research as to receive the 
unusual rank of ‘‘docte,” was handed in 
and read by the examining professors. Af- 
ter it was accepted there were three exam- 
inations,—first, a task to be performed at 
three days’ notice at the student’s home, 
which was examined by each of the taculty 
in turn; then a six hours’ written examina- 
tion under lock and key, which was on 
Gothic and Old High German. After this 
had been circulated and approved, a three 
hours’ oral examination followed, which 
was divided among six examining profes- 
sors, whose subjects were respectively: 1, 
Anglo Saxon philology and language; 2, 
Germanic philology; 3, Old English philol- 
ogy; 4, Old High German literature and 
language; 5, Middle High German litera- 
ture and language; 6, Anglo-Saxon and 
English literature. This examination was 
said to be very much more detailed and se- 
vere than the corresponding one in any 
German university, in most of which the 
acceptance of the thesis is regarded as an 
almost sure preliminary to a degree. The 
philosophica) faculty at Ziirich compre- 
hends many able and distinguished scholars 
and at present this university seems to offer 
the best opportunities to American women 
for post-graduate study, excepting perhaps 
the English universities, which in some de- 
partments, notably that of the classics, 
probably furnish equal advantages. The 
reference library at Ziirich is naturally less 
richly stocked in certain directions than 
those of Leipzig, Berlin or Géttingen, and 
the university is said to be less adapted for 
a beginner, or for doing original work; yet 
itis by no means lacking in prestige and 
power. 

If we turn from Switzerland to Italy, we 
find still another country which is not be- 
hind this age of progress. When we cor- 
sult the archives of the University of Bol- 
ogna, and learn that the chairs of law, 
medicine, philosophy, art and the Greek 
language were once filled by gifted women 
professors, it seems only consistent with 
such a record that women should be admit- 
ted as students in the universities of that 
country. Inthe annual report of Colum- 
bia College, just published, President Bar- 
nard, quoting various testimonies in favor 
of co-education, makes the statement that 

‘the fifteen universities of Italy are acces- 
sible to men and women equally” and adds: 

the same thing is said to be true of the 
universities of Russia.” If this is indeed a 
fact, Germany would seem to be the only 
— nation of Europe which at present re- 
uses to provide university education for 
its daughters. And even in that conserva- 
tive land there is an ever increasing band of 
liberal and progressive women who are 
Working to secure for a future generation 
what hus been denied to them. We can 
say, therefore, that the general outlook is 
most encouraging, in Europe as well as in 
our Own country, in regard to the oppor- 
tunities for the higher education of wo- 
men. 

Mr. Blackwell, in behalf of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, made the following re- 
port: 

Resolved, That fall municipal suffrage for women 
aS ferme as men, is the next step to be 





Resolved, That woman suffrage must henceforth 
make itself systematically felt In the choice of 
Governor aud Legislature, by the election of its 
friends and the defeat of its foes, irrespective of 
party lines. 

Resolved, That co-operative committees and suf- 
frage leagues, com of men ano women of all 
parties, shall be formed inevery town and ward; and 
the following are appointed a sub-committee on vhe 
same, with power to add to theirnumber; S. C. 
Hopkins, Amanda M. Lougee, Charles H. Codman, 
Henry B, Blackwell and Frances H. Turner. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the Democrats of 
Massachusetts upon having indorsed woman suf- 
frage in their platform, and we respectfully appeal 
to all legislators elected upon that platform to carr 
out the principle apon which they have been elected. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the people of 
Massachusetts, especially the Republicans, upon the 
fact that George F. Hoar, W. W. Crapo, and John 
D. Long, thethree men named by them for United 
States senator, are all pronounced friends of woman 
suffrage. 

Resolved, That we protest against the bill now be- 
fore Congress which proposes to disfranchise all the 
women of Utah; and we demand that no discrimi- 
natien be made ip the rights of citizens of Utah on 
account of sex. 


On motion of Miss Burke, an eighth 
resolution was added: 


Resolved, That we congratulate the Republican 
party of Massachusetts on the defeat of their can- 
didate for governor, and on the election of their 
candidate for lieutenant governor, 

The following officers were elected for 
1883. 

OFFICERS. 

President—Hon. William 1. Bowditch. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, John 
G. Whittier, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Hon. Robert C. 
Pitmar, George A. Walton, Hon .Wm. Claflin, Hon. 
Geo, F. Hoar, Lucy Sewall, M.D., Theodore D. Weld, 
Mrs. C. B. kichmond, Charles W. Slack, Samuel E. 
Sewall, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Joseph A. Howland, Abby W. May, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Maria E, Zakrzewska, M.D., 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Maria 8. Porter, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Mrs. Julia 
Wara Howe, Seth Hunt, Mrs. Dr. Church, Wendell 
Phillips, Kev, Jesse H. Jones, Mrs. Uretta Macalis- 
ter, Miss Lizzie Sewell, Louisa M. Alcott, Rev.James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer—Amanda M. Lougee. 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. by! 9 

Corresponding Secretary—Heury B. Blackwell. 

Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, Chairman; Mrs. 
Mary C. Ames, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Mary F. 
Eastman, Charles H. Codman, Mrs. J. W. Sn.ith, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mrs. W. I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. E. L. N. Walton, Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, 
Col, Albert Clarke, 8.C. Hopkins, Mrs. C. P. Nick- 
les, Mrs. Eliza La Croix, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Dr. J. 
T. Leonard, Miss Alice stone Blackwell, Miss M. J. 
Webster, Miss Eva Channing, Mrs. A. A, Fellows. 

The resolutions were considered separate- 
ly, discussed, and adopted. Mr. 8. C. 
Fay, of Southboro, moved to add to the 
second resolution,in the third line, after the 
words‘‘governor and legislature” the words 
“‘U. 8. senators and representatives in Con- 
gress.”” Mr. Blackwell opposed the amend- 
ment, and it was voted down. 

Mr. C. H. Shepard, of Danvers, gave an 
interesting account of the growth of wo- 
man suffrage sentiment in Danvers, and of 
his own resignation from the republican 
town committee in consequence of the nom- 
ination of Mr. Bishop for governor. The 
Danvers Mirror opposed Mr. Bishop as an 
anti-suffragist, and the republican town of 
Danvers gave a heavy majority for Butler, 
and elected a suffrage senator and represen- 
tative. 

Miss Eastman gave further particulars of 
the discussion of woman suffrage in the 
Danvers town meeting. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Fine addresses were made by Mrs. M. G. 
C. Leavitt and Miss Mary I". Eastman, and 
Mr. Blackwell by request repeated his ad- 
dress entitled ‘‘How to carry Woman Suf- 
frage. The Euterpe Quartette sang several 
spirited songs, including ‘‘The Street Mer- 
chants” and ‘‘Little Jackie Hurner,” and 
the meeting adjourned, after singing the 
Doxology standing, in chorus, led by Joha 
W. Hutchinson. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


An account of the charming Suffrage 
Sociable on Wednesday evening appeared 
last week. 


ome 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The life of Peter Cooper, the philan- 
thropist (age 94) is slowly ebbing away. 





Mrs. Read, the evangelist, began a series 
of meetings at Mashpaug, Mass. on Jan. 
14. 


It is gratifying to learn that Senator Fer- 
ry of Michigan has beaten the notorious 
Hubbell in the Republican caucus for the 
nomination of a candidate for the United 
States Senate. 


The Critic, which has heretofore appeared 
fortnightly, is to be published hereafter 
every day. The conductors of this exce)]- 
lent journal are to be congratulated upon 
the success which this step demonstrates, 


Miss Burke, the sister of the murdered 
secretary, is to live in London in future. 
It is said that she will be greatly missed by 
the charitable societies of Dublin and their 
beneficiaries, 


A terrible flood is ravaging low-lying 
sections of Germany and Austria. Hun- 
dreds of houses are wrecked, towns and 
villages inundated, and starvation impend- 
ing. 

The February Century contains a 
portrait of George William Curtis, said to 
be one of the most successful engravings 
that Mr. Cole has yet made. The accom- 
panying article is from the pen of 8S. 
8. Conant. 


Mr. Gladstone’s illness is causing much 
uneasiness in official circles in Lendon. 
The Right Honorable gentleman has been 
ordered by his physicians to abandon his 
Midlothian trip. All work or excitement 
is forbidden, and especially public speaking. 





The Leland University, a Baptist institu- 
tion at New Orieans for the education of 
colored students, founded by Mr. and Mrs. 
I. L. Chamberlain of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
about to receive a bequest of $50, 000 made 
by Mrs. Chamberlain. 


At the Evelina Hospital, founded by Bar- 
on Ferdinand de Rothschild in memory of 
his wife, the doors are open for Jewish and 
Christian children alike. In their special 
ward, the little Jewish sufferers received 
Hanukkah gifts, and on Christmas time, 
Santa Claus came to the Christian little 
ones. 


Some short-sighted member of Congress 
has introduced a bill to abolish woman suf- 
frage in Utah. The excuse is that the Gen- 
tile women neglect to vote and the Mor- 
mon women vote on the wrong side. When 
he gets through with that business, let him 
introduce a bill to abolish manhood sufirage 
in Boston, because the millionaires shun the 
polis and the common people vote as some 
of us wish they would not.—Boston Times. 


The Pendleton Civil Service Reform 
Bill passed the House by a vote of 155 to 47. 
Before the autumn elections the bill could 
not bave been brought evento a vote in 
either body. The lesson of those elections, 
as it is read by the members of both houses, 
is that, whateveris done or left undone, 
something must be done to appease or to 
pretend to appease the demand for a reform 
of the civil service. 

The plea in behalf of Hebrew working 
women from the pen of Miss Cohen, in the 
Jewish Messenger, should not be made in 
vain. The needs and requirements of a 
large and constantly growing class are so 
forcibly and eloquently presented that it is 
earnestly to be hoped that thoughtful Jews 
and Jewesses in our larger cities will dis- 
play more interest in their urgent social 
and religious wants. 


Marital inconstancy, asa diversion of 
the average matron nowadays, has become 
the theme of our novelists—the gifted 
writers who are supposed to be building up 
a national literature as an_ intellectual 
legacy for future generations. The modern 
novel which contains the greatest number 
of unhappy married people to the square 
inch has been voted the banner-book of 
our libraries and reading clubs.—AWie ZL. 
Whitaker in Southbridge Journal. 

A general conference of the Associated 
Charities of this city was held in the 
hall of the Charity building lately. 
The report of the committee on means 
of promoting provident habits, on 
‘* saving banks and postal saving banks,” 
was read and adopted. In the report the 
committee discussed the postal eaving sys- 
tems of other countries and the benefit to 
the poorer classes, and was strongly in 
favor of the adoption of a postal savings 
bank system in the United States. 


The suggestion as to woman suffrage ig 
disappointing. The idea of submitting the 
question to the women themselves and al- 
lowing them to vote upon it in a way here- 
tofore unheard of—the loosest way in the 
world, through the post-office, subject to 
none of the checks against fraudulent vot- 
ing found necessary among men, and over- 
throwing the sacred privacy of the ballot 
by having each one indorsed with the name 
of the voter—is almost too ridiculous for 
candid consideration. The Governor asserts 
in the outset that he believes the elective 
franchise isa right belonging to woman 
under the federal constitution. Well, if it 
is a‘right, should it be defeated by a major- 
ity, of either women or men? He knows 
perfectly well that at present a majority of 
women are not educated up to it and would 
certainly vote it down, and yet he proposes 
that a majority thus taken shall ‘‘be deter- 
minative.” No honest friend of woman 
suffrage or any other comparatively new 
proposition can take that position. For 
years and years the right is oftener with the 
minority than the majority. If woman suff- 
rage is the constitutional right that he 
claims it is, then it is the duty of men to 
concede it if one woman asks for it. If it 
is only a question of expediency, that is 
another thing; but we were discussing the 
Governor’s own proposition.— Boston Times, 
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SINGLE-ROOM TENANTS. 

The following facts, given in a report of 
the sub-committee on dwellings to the 
Associated Charities, were put together to 
show the importance of: building tene- 
ments of a single room: In order to show 
what sort of demand there is for tenements 
of one room, inquiries were made concern- 
ing the occupants of one house, which 
was built to contain eight such tenements, 
and is, so far as I know, the only house in 
town built expressly with this design. In 
this house there are now only seven tenants 
occupying these single rooms, as the eighth 
room has been added to one of the larger 
tenements- Each of these rooms occupies 
a space of something less than 150 square 
feet. This includesan alcove large enough 
for a bed and two corner closets, one for 
dishes and one for clothes, Water is pro- 
vided oneach fluor, but not in the rooms. 
These rooms are always occupied, and that 





or of the lowest class, but by those of good 
habits and character,generally self-support- 
ing, who, living alone, find these quarters 
enough for their needs. 
ee 
POSTAL CARD CUMMUNICATION. 
RIvERsIDE INstTrTUTE, HAMILTON, 
Hancock Co, Ill. Jan. 9. 

Rev. Mr. Evans, a Methodist Presiding 
Elder in this state, formerly President of 
Hedding College, Abington, Illinois, has 
a pamphiet recently issued on ‘‘The Wo- 
man Question,” containing two lectures— 
The Christian Woman and the Emancipa- 
tion of Woman, containing 62 pages. 
This little book has the true ring, and com- 
ing from «n evangelical minister, will have 
weight where things of the same kind from 
other sources will fail. A great many 
journals speak warmly in its favor. I hope 
the good cause is speeding. SUBSCRIBER. 





MEVICAL REGISTER. 





Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. mM. 


Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M.D. 
OFFICE AT RESIDENCE, 

319 Columbus Avennue............ Boston. 

Office hours, 8 to 10 a. m., 2 to 4 p. m. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadelphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., etc., has taken 
rooms for the Winter 

512 Tremont Street. 


Office hours 9 A. M. to1 P. m.- 











Humor in the Stomach, 

Much of the distress and sickness attribu- 
ted to dyspepsia, chronic diarrhoea and 
othcr causes is occasioned by humor in the 
stomach. Several cases, with all the char- 
acteristics of these complaints, have been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other cures 
effected by this medicine are so wonderfui 
that the simplest statement of them affords 
the best proof that it combines rare curative 
agents,and when once used secures the con- 
fidence of the people. 

A NEw APPLICATION FOR AN OLD Quo- 
TATION.—‘‘O wad some power the giftie 
gie us tosee oursels as ithers see us,’ quoth 
the Scotch bard, Robert Burns. This would 
apply well to persons whoare afllicted with 
the tetter or other disfiguring external ail- 
ments and who are tco mean to buy 
Swayne’s Ointment forskin diseases, Al- 
though simple in its composition and ap- 
plication, itis by far the most efficacious 
remedy in the market, but there are some 
people upon whose minds you can’t im- 
press the very plainest of facts. 


(@"Feathers, ribbons, velvet can all be 
colored to match that new hat by using the 
Diamond Dyes. 10 cents for any color. 

















s . 
If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people. 


_— 
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DRACUT, MAss. 


What 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: 
a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 

i laint and biliousness for 

Man Did ifteen years. Have tried 
everything and never got 


with any good. Last January, 
before I commenced tak- 

; ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney LA everything Late bloat- 


-..,ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I.can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Floop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anything 
about i B® come to me and ask what 
hink of it. Very truly yours, 
. JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
'‘C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





HEART ‘PROUBLES 


GONE IN THREE HAS THEM-“@aG 


Andthink the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record, 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. “raves’ Heart Regulator mects the demand, 

WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? Ieart Regulator,—it acts promptlye 

SOFTENING ofthe Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION., ©. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. raves’ Heart Regulator shows great resulise 

ASrarTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
ye vie Pace cate = on these dt 

In Nervous Pr ion and Sleepl 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 

F. E. Ingats, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
t?Sold by all Leading Druggists..23 (4) 
a a 
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A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Co: 
$72 Outfit free. ‘Address Tavs & Co, Auguste, a 








?>KIDNEY-WORT: 





not mostly by persons of extreme poverty 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
All CHRONIC Dieceases, oopestaliy of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. LECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedis! agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous Debility,and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The Dr, bas resumed giving the Massage 
reatment in connection with her office practice. 
This she has made as thorough a study as she has 
Electricity. In many diseases they are used suc- 
cessfully. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the t three 
yoaee ~~ for themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORT- 
RS, ELASTiC BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ought to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as 
usual at her office, 
48 Boylston St..............Bos'on, Mase, 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=XBEsS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Prive 
ileges, 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorougP 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan emale Medica! College, the 
first schoo] everestablished for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough t., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regularin all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and inadvarce. For an- 
nouncement and otner particulars, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (111.) Seminary. 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elece 
tiveand Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. Easy of access. Expeases 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Students. Hundrede fitted for 
usefulness through the ecunmiary aid of 
‘*Teacher’s Provision.’’ Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions, ‘*The Oread,’? 
(Students’ Journal,) giving Bartenlane, free. 
Address PrincrpaL MT, CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 

















SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. Re-orenine 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term cpene 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
onal. places will be given the earliest applicants, 

‘or full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


BE SURE AND USE 








Which is the very best article ever invented for clean- 
ing and polishing Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Nicke 
or Glass, as by its absorbing qualities it CLEANS, 
not scours, is guaranteed to be entirely free from any 
preparation of Mercury, Ammonia, Acid, Cyanideor 
any injurious or corrosive substance, and wifi not 
— the finest surface, restoring the original luster 
of the article when new. Lady agents can make 

some profits. |For Sale Everywhere. 

Ask for it; take no othcr. See that the signature 
of A. E, Jeaneret is on every box. For circulars, 
testimonials, etc., call or send stamp to 

DIAMOND LUSTE co. 
186 Washington Street, Boston. 


Now is the Time 


TO GET YOUR 
WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield street, Boston. 








Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE, 

The history of Maine's governmental) re- 
forms demonstrates that this state is not 
Standing still in the progressive movement 
of the age. Maine was the first to pass a 
prohibition law. Nor has it been behind 
_in educational and social reform. Its pub- 
lic schools, in many respects, have become 
models. The recent tabulation of the 
nation’s illiteracy, proves Maine to be the 
Dirigo state in intelligence. It has less il- 
literacy according to population than any 
state in the Union. Advocating prohibi- 
tion and free schools, it hus also experi- 
enced changesin popular sentiment favora- 

ble to the higher advancement of women. 
One of its colleges, Bates College, at Lew- 
iston, young, but worthy, takes the lead in 
-co-education. It was the first to open its 
doors to women. Other schools and colleges 
. formerly closed to women have followed 


its example. 
In the social position of women the 


changes compare favorably with the re- 
forms of leading states. 

" longer ostracised from refined society be 
cause she chooses to study theology, or be 
come a physician. 
currence now that a preacher ever alludes 
to Paul’s peculiar opinions regarding wo- 
men. He chooses instead lessons from the 
lives of women commended by Christ. One 
of our city clergymen, a short time ago, in 

* appointing a number of ladies equal to tbe 
number of men on a committee on some 
church aflair, created a little stir among 
those of the members whose views on re- 
form were of the past tense, by announcing 
with a smile, as he called the names of the 
committee, that he ‘‘advocated woman suf- 
frage."’ 

The tone of the presa regarding the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage has experienced a 
revolution. There is no longer so great a 
difference in the number of each:sex at po- 
litical lectures and addresses. Indeed, in 
some of our cities one might attend a lec- 
ture by some noted politician snd observe 
a larger number of ladies than of gentle 
men, as an evidence of an increasing inter- 
est in politics on the part of women. For 
example, a noted lecturer closed a long po- 
litical argument in one of our largest cities 
with an address to the ladies, in which he 
emphatically deciared; *‘I wish you had to 
vote tools’ He wasgreeted with applause 
from some of the ladies of whom the audi 
ence was largely composed. 

Bvt, as a particular encouragement—for 
the first time in the history of Maine, the 
question of Woman Suffrage is referred to 
by our new Governor Robie, in his inaugural. 
In all preceding inaugurals there was not 
the slightest allusion to this subject. Gov- 
ernor Robie is the first of Maine’s govern- 
ors to consider this greatest issue of the 
day. It is a second important fact that 
this notice of woman is entirely favorable. 
To quote verbatim, he says:— 

The question of giving the women of 
our state the right of suffrage on all ocea- 
sions, at least the practicability of remov- 
ing many restrictions, is in keeping with 
justice and progress made by other states 
aud worthy of favorable legislation, 

The favor of a man like Gov. Frederick 
Robie, unsullied in politics and morals, 


would be much gained in any reform. Not |° 


long may it be before others follow him. 

Among the reformers and prophets of the 

age of progress to come, Maine will not de- 

ny that ‘‘The world moves.” 4. M. B: 
Lewiston, Me. 





THE LEAVEN IN MICHIGAN. 

The skies are brightening in Michigan. 
Signs of work appear in various quarters, 
and they come with the stamp of the true 
spirit. Sometime ago a rather informal 
suffrage society was begun in Flint, Mich., 
for spreading suffrage literature and ideas. 
Already they have ordered seven dollars’ 
worth of tracts and leaflets from this of- 
fice. 

From a private letter we learn that by the 
kindness of the editor they have obtained a 
generous space’ in the columns of one of 
the town papers for the publication of arti- 
cles in favor of suffrage and woman’s 
rights generally; and during the week of 
the holidays two of their nuinber obtained 
three hundred and nine names toa petition 
for municipal sufirage. 


They say we could have obtained as 
many for universal suffrage, but the state 
as « whole isn’t ready for the amendment, 
and the next time it is before the people it 
must be carried. We cannot afford to lose 
another ten years, and our lawsrequire that 
time to intervene before the same measure 
can again be submitted. We are much en- 
couraged with what we saw and heard 
whilg circulating our petition; good wishes 
for our success met us in the most unex- 
pected places, and if we could have had a 
month instead of a week we think we 
could have more than doubled the number 
of names obtained. 

We are disappointed in our governer's 
message. He is a suffragist; his wife head- 
ed our petition; we hoped he would urge 
our claims in his message, but he is silent on 
the subject. However, he certainly would 
not veto a bill giving us municipal suf- 


a 

ichigan women do well at business. We 
have one who is bookkeeper, and general 
assistant to a young woman who is cashier 


A woman is no’ 


Then too it is a rare oc- | 


in a bank, and treasurer of the ‘Michigan 
School Furniture Co.,”one of the largest 
concerns of the kind in the country. 
The two women buy every pound 
of wheat offered in market and shipped in 
their town, besides much of the wool. The 
cashier is also housekeeper and nurse to an 
invalid mother, besides being a persistent 
reader of good literature. She is still under 
twenty-five years of age. Some time ago 
she was telegraph operator and political ed- 
itor of atown paper.’ In spite of the mul- 
titude of her duties she is a thorough busi- 
ness woman, and one man puts the general 
verdict thus: “‘I’d rather do business with 
her than any one I ever knew except her 
father.” They are both suffragists. 

his is a good report from one fown in 
Michigan. Mrs. L. H. Stone in the Detroit 
Trivune every week edits a column ‘‘Hearth 
and Hall,” which iseducating and helpful. 
Manistee also has a thriving society. The 
secd sown in 1874 when thousands of tracts 
. were distributed in that state, and a good 
canvass made for the amendment,is coming 
“up. 

So round and round we run; 


And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


*oe 
10WA ITEMS. 
| ‘The Jowa Capital saysthe suffrage work 
is going on well in that State: 

Miss Matilda Hindman writes very encour- 
agingly from her fields of operations, say- 
ing that she ‘‘never leaves a place without 
feeling that the good work can never go 
back—that some good has been done, no 
matter how small the effort.” She has met 
with very fair success in organizing in Col- 
fax, Newton, Marengo, Iowa City, West 
Liberty, Cedar Rapids and other points. 
In Cedar county, the two towns of West 
Branch and Springdale formed societics, 
with a total membership of 140, including 
proper ofticers, showing a sentiment fully 
alive to the progressive issues of the day. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell entered the 
field the 8th inst., to lecture and organize 
co-operative committees, begining at Indi- 
anola, Warren county. The friends along 
her route may anticipate some earnest and 
effective work, from so able a champion of 
the cause, 

Thus with line upon line, here a little 
and there a little, the willingness to give 
equal rights, and fair play to women is 
growing. Let us push the work, 

L. 8. 


ome 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Fuint, Jan, 17, 1883, 

Eprtror JourRNAL:—Your paper and oth- 
ers have published the fact that in Michi- 
gan tax paying women may vote at school 
meetings, but have not mentioned the fact 
that mothers and guardians may also vote, 
except in regard to raising money by 
tax. 

I send you a copy of the law and also a 
circular which the Women’s Christian Tem. 
perance Union of this state have just pre- 
pared. Itis an appeal to Michigan women. 
As the circular is designed for Michigan 
newspapers and Michigan temperance 
unions, that will be understood. 1f we can 
bring the women generally into our school- 
meetings, we shall have prepared the way 
for full suffrage. 

8. A. Ruwison. 

Chairman Mich. W. C0. T. U., Fran. Com. 

*e 


THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 





Among the utterances which gave added 
interest to the recent Suffrage Sociable was 
the 

ADDRESS OF MRS. A. A. CLAFLIN. 


The phrase ‘‘Woman’s Rights” is going 
out of fashion. We hear now mostly of 
Woman Suffrage. This is a good sign, 
(though I like the broader term.) It shows 
the immense progress which has been made 
in one generation. The right to propérty, 
to education, to the guardianship of their 
own children, is now, in the best circle, 
conceded to women. But I hold it a great 
mistake to argue therefore, as is so often 
done, that women now have all their rights, 
unless suffrage be a right. There 
is a great difference between theory 
and practice even in the best circles, and 
everybody does not have the pleasure of 
living in the best society. Multitudes of 
women are still in circumstances of down- 
right oppression, and we ought to strive to 
extend that equality of the sexes which has 
been attained in the best social condition 
until it reaches and raises the meanest. 

And so one reason why 1 am a believer 
in women’s right to vote is because that is 
the strongest possible outward guaranty 
of all other rights of women. 

I read a story the other day about a man 
and his wife who were going to housekeep- 
ing. Said the man, ‘‘I wanted the parlor 
furniture upholstered in blue, and she want- 
ed it upholstered in red, but finally we 
compromised upon the blue.” This is very 
much the way in which social housekeep- 
ing has been adjusted, with the slight dif- 
ference asa general rule that nobody stopped 
to ask the women which color they pre- 
ferred, or even to find out whether from 
having lived so much in the dark the most 
of us may not have becomecolor—blind as 
to what really is for our own good. But if 
women vote they will come out into the 
light, they will come within range of that 
free and equal discussion which results 
from liberty and is also the best safeguard 
of liberty and progress, This and all the 
other arguments in favor of women’s voting 
have been so faithfully and forcibly present- 
ed to the public by the few earnest workers 
in the cause, that little can be done but to 





repeat what they have said. Our oppo- 





nents are nearly reduced to one argument, 
which is almost entirely depended upon b 
some prominent newspaper men, by the ed- 
itor of the New York Nation for example, 
who appears to consider it a regular ‘‘pons 
assinorum” of an argument, which he, at 
least, can’t get over. 

This is the argument, that since women 
can’t fight there is no sense in their trying 
to vote, because, when they bad made a law 
which was not pleasing to men the latter 
would refuse to execute it. 

It would not be very hard to show sever- 
‘al fallacies in this great argument, but let- 
ting that pass I will merely ask, if we wo- 
men are under such a terrible masculine 
dominion that man would not carry out our 
wishes even when solemnized by forms of 
law, what becomes of that other nice little 
thing that we all have our freedom now? 
that we ought not to talk about the tyrant 
man, It seems to me that one argument cuts 
the other’s throat. However,in this neighbor- 
hood and in all the more enlightened states 
of this Union, most men would hesitate to 
write themselves down brutes to such an 
extent as to employ the fighting argument. 
They prefer tolet the whole matter go by 
default, to acknowledge their incapacity to 
decide upon a realiy great social question, 
aud to shove off the chief responsibility upon 
the shoulders of the women by saying that 
when the majority of women want the suf- 
frage they will have it. 

So we shall, but we shall get it a long 
time before that happy period. It bas not 
been the history of reforms that they have 
had to wait until a majority of the people 
were convinced. I will not appeal to any 
remote history. But look at contemporary 
politics. Look at the Civil Service Reform. 
The Pendleton Bill has been passed by the 
Congress of the United States. But does 
anybody who knows anything of the inside 
workings of the movement for that reform 
suppose for an instant that a majority of 
the voters in Congress, or in any one of the 
states of this Union is really heartily in 
favor of Civil Service Retorm? Nothing 
of the kind. The great majority of men 
have manifested a sickening indifference to 
the progress of the reform. It is only 
about a year agothat Mr. D. E. Eaton, who 
may be supposed to know what he was talk- 
ing about, said that the reforms already ef- 
fected in the New York Custom House and 
Post Office depended so entirely upon a few 
inen in that city that the death or with- 
drawal of as many as could be counted 
upon one’s fingers would cause the whole 
improvement to cometoanend. The real 
facts are that a few able and determined 
workers have kept up such an agitation 
that they have got a working minority of 
independent voters on the side of the re- 
formers, which in the evealy balanced state 
of party politics has so intimidated the 
politicians that they didn't dare to vote 
against the Pendleton Bill. So in the case 
of Woman Suffrage, we do not need a ma- 
jority of either men or women. All we 
need is a similar minority working by simi- 
lar methods. 

Gen. Butler, say a great many, is not 
really in favor of Woman Suffrage. Well, 
if he is not, he is certainly as much in favor 
of it as the congressmen who passed the 
Pendleton Bill are in favor of Civil Service 
Reform. ‘The busivess of that sex of re- 
formers is to watch their avowed represen- 
tatives and see that lip-service 1s trans- 
formed into real service, and our business 
is todo the same in our reform, and when 
both reforms have actually succeeded we 
shall beastonished to find how many peo- 
ple were always iu favor of them. 

But though we do not immediately need 
a majority of the women, it is an interest- 
ing question why they are so indifferent to 
political privileges, 1t is fresh in the minds 
of many of us how Mr. Phillips a year and 
a ha!f ago at Harvard belabored the univer- 
sity men for their indifference to political 
privileges and duties, and how Mr, Carl 
Schurz a half year ago took up the same 
strain, more in sorrow than in anger, and 
asked what it is that deters educated men 
from any active interest in public affairs. 
He pointed out how the spoils system has 
tended to keep the best men out of politics, 
how excessive devotion to business has pre- 
vented attention to public duty, but I don’t 
think he brought out so clearly the neces- 
sity of political action to political thought. 
A person must be extremely fond of amus- 
ing himself by thinking, if he will think 
when that thought has noconnection with 
his acts. This and the other causes which 
have led to. political indifference in men 
have pressed still more heavily upon women 
who are totally debarred from political ac- 
tion. Woman’s indifference has again re- 
acted upon men, who the more refined and 
educated they are, are the more under the 
influence of women. 

But the importance ever of university 
men may be overrated. The problems pre- 
sented to voters at the polls are not very 
abstruse and recondite, else a republic 
would be an absurdity. 

There isin some of the States a mass 
of illiterate voters which isa serious menace 
to our institutions. But the men who com- 
pose the vast multitude of veters are not as 
a rule so very ignorant intellectually. The 
trouble is in their morals. Munkind (as 
Herbert Spencer has shown), are really led 
by their desires and emotions, not by their 
intellects. 

What the average voter needsisa love of 
country, a belief that there are things more 
valuable than money, and a conviction that 
these are some people who are wiser than 
he is, so that when it is necessary for him 
to be instructed by the university-men, he 
will be willing to listen to them. Now it 
appears on all sides that so far as forming 
this admirable voter is concerned our univer- 
sities are a failure, our common schools are 
a failure. Dr. Barto] suid only, last Sunday, 
that our public schools do not give moral 
instruction. 

Now, I privately think very well of our 
schools,and believe they give a great deal of 
moral instruction, but it must be confessed 
that as to citizenship they are not a very 
brilliant success. 

Why not then goback of your universit- 
ies go? back of your common schools? Peo- 
ple forget what they learn in university and 
school, but they don’t forget what they learn 





at their mother’s knee. When the children 
come to the schools, when they learn the 
history of their country, when they learn 
the songs of their country—which have 
been called more potent than Jaws—when 
they learn the bailad of Barbata Frietchie, 
which ought to teach their hearts to love 
the old flag and to desire to honor it in 
this future by wise laws and pacific gov 
ernment,—much depends, as every teacher 
will tell you, upon what kind of hearts those 
children have got. If you want your chil- 
dren to have large hearts, hearts that can 
feel patriotism, that can prefer material 
prosperity only as it is the means of spiri- 
tual prosperity,you must have mothers that 
can ponder these things in their hearts. In 
short, the education of the citizen begins in 
his cradle; if you want a nation of free men 
you must havea nation of free women. 
But while I would magnify the office of the 
mother, I would not diminish that of the 
teacher. Their influence is greater, why 
then is it not greater in this matter? We, 
in Quincy, have apet reform, and in the 
course of it we have heard a great deal of 
the wisdom of the Germans in educational 
things. So being of an inquiring turn of 
mind I have tried to read a little in the 
writings of these German pedagogues. In 
so doing, [came upon a criticism of our 
schools which may interest you. 

We in America are in the habit of con 
gratulating ourselves that a large majority 
of our teachers are women, we think they 
are often the best teachers, they train the 
boys to be gentlemen, etc. But the German 
educator said, ‘‘The Americans employ 
women teachers because they work cheaper 
than men; we in Germany wants our boys 
to grow up good citizens, in order to do so 
they must be trained by men who will ins- 
pire them with a desire to do the duty by 
their country.” I cannot help thinking 
these is some truth in their idea. There 
may be too much of the ferminine element 
in our schools, especially if that element is 
to remain as it now is without great inter- 
est in public affairs. But shall we take the 
advice of our German critics and send this 
great army of women teachers back to the 
shop, the factory, or the kitchen? The 
only alternative is to enfranchise the female 
teachers. Make them good citizens, and 
they will bring up good citizens, 

But I would not be understood to inti- 
mate that itis only as her influence is valu- 
able upon children on the one hand, upon 
men as brothers or husbands on the other 
hand, that woman has a right to political 
existence. A woman is a human being, she 
hasabrain. She is an absolute factor in 
human society, an absolute power toward 
human progress. She may have great 
special gifts to excel in a political sphere, 
as many women are now Coing in other 
spheres once thought equally unsuitable. 

The world is always suffering for leaders, 
for thinkers, and no one has a right to say 
that God-given powers shall be suppressed. 
One woman in England, Miss Harriet 
Martineau has already abundantly demons- 
trated that such power may be lodged in 
one of her sex. Of her it was said at ber 
death by the London Times (which is not 
an organ of the Woman Suffragists or a 
very sentimental paper.) ‘‘If any lady of 
the 19th century, at home or abroad, may 
put in a claim for the creditof not having 
lived in vain, that woman we honestly be- 
lieve, was Harriet Martineau.’’ 

And now to descend from generals to 
particulars, As you may have gathered, 
I value very highly the vote we already 
have for school committee. I shall value 
it still more highly when Civil Service 
Reform shall have so leavened our social 
lump that men will not be gelected for 
school-committees because they want to go 
to the Legislature pretty soon, but because 
they are fit to manage schools. 1 shall 
value it still more when men haye advanced 
so far in courtesy ahd good sense that they 
shall invite us to the caucuses where school 
committee nominations are tobe made. It 
is their place to invite us, butif they don’t 
do it pretty soon, I think I, for one, will 
go, without being invited. 

—_—_—_—_— 


e+ 
WOMAN SUFFAGE IN MICHIGAN, 

EpitTors JOURNAL: It is with pleasure I 
inform you that a Grand Rapids Woman 
Suffrage Associatian has been organized in 
this city, with the following officers: 

Mrs. Loraine Immen, President; Mrs. 
E. L. Briggs, First Vice President; Mrs. 
C. Wheeler, Second Vice President; Mrs, 
Lowing, Treasurer; Mrs. N. Adams, Sec- 
retary. 

We have adopted a Constitution, and 
are all in working order. We received a 
pleasant letter from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who is much respected by our people. Sev- 
eral excellent papers upon Woman Suffrage 
have been presented. Letters have been 
written to our senators and representatives, 
at Washington, and we have appointed Mrs, 
P. M. Pratt of Michigan, who is spending 
the winter at Lansing, to appear before the 
special committee appointed by our legis- 
lature now in session, on behalf of a _peti- 
tion sent our Leglslature of 1265 names 
from Kent Co., praying that the ballot be 
given to women. e shall be happy to 
receive communications from any similar 
organization in our state, and one of the 
objects of our association, named in our 
constitution, is ‘‘to assist in forming other 
similar organizations throughout the state,” 
when opportunity offers or warrants it. 

Please send me acopy of ‘‘WomanSuffrage 
a Right nota Privilege” by Wm. 1. Bowd- 
itch, also ‘‘The Bible for Woman Suffrage” 
and ‘Independence Day for Women.” 

Mrs. Lopatne INMEN. 


NO PUNISHMENT FOR SEDUCERS. 





Epiror JouRNAL:—The following arti- 
cle is only one of many with which our 
San Francisco papers are full—instances in 
which a young girl has been enticed from 
home, geduced, abused, and deserted by a 
man (demon) usually many years her senior 
and the real aggressor. Yet the girl, no 
matter how young, bears the odium, and 
alone suffers punishment, while the man 
goes his way unhurt and unpunished. Is 
there no redress? 








Rachel Sheebener, about 16 years old 
bright and intelligent in appearance, and 
lacking boldness of manner, was arrested 
last Saturday afternoon and booked for the 
Industrial School. Yesterday morning she 
related to a reporter of this paper the fol. 
lowing story: ‘Three or four days before 
my arrest I was decoyed away from my 
home on Fourth street by James Fletcher, 
a turner in a Fourth-street furniture fac. 
tory, He promised me faithfully that if | 
left my home he would marry me and pro. 
vide well for me. I trusted him, and, leav. 
ing my home, went to live with him on 
Third street. I recalled his promise to me, 
but he took no notice of it; on the contrary, 
he informed me that he wanted me to go to 
Humboldt and enter a house of ill-fame, 
and contribute of my ill-gotten gains to. 
ward his support. I protested, and implored 
him to do what he had promised. At this 
he commenced to curse me, and said he had 
no more use for me unless I agreed to 
throw myself away; remarking afterward 
that there were plenty of other girls who 
would be only too glad to do as he bade 
them.” 

The girl’s case came up before Judge Rix 
yesterday afternoon, but was continued in- 
definitely. In view of the distressing cir- 
cumstances brought to light before the 
Court, Officer Michsels volunteered to take 
charge of the unfortunate and provide her 
with a home in his family. She leaves the 
prison to-day for her new home, very wil- 
ling to behave berself after the lesson she 
os just been taught. —San Francisco Chron- 
ule 


I wish the women of the country would 
rise in mass and demand the ballot for 
women, and remedy this crying evil and 
many other gross injustices done to women, 

M. J. Brap.ry, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


_ 
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A KNABE IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 





There was seen yesterday at Messrs, 
Knabe & Co.’s factory, a magnificent con- 
cert grand, just flnished by them for the 
Presidential mansion. Presidént Arthur, 
who is athorough connoisseur of music, 
in selecting a piano for the White House 
decided in favor of the Knabe piano as his 
preference, and ordered accordingly the 
instrument referred to. It is a concert 
grand of beautiful finish, in a richlyjcarved 
rosewood case, and of superb tone and 
action—an instrument worthy in every 
respect of the place it isto occupy. It was 
shipped to its destination yesterday.—Bal- 
timore American, 

















SPECIAL NOTICES, 





N. E. W. Clab.—Monday Jan. 29, 3:30 p. m., 
Mr. J. P. Leotrakot will speak on Greece, with illus- 
trations by the stereoptican. 





A Practical Milliner always in attendance 
at Mises Stineon’s Bleachery, 535 Washington st., 
opposite R. H, White's. 





Sunday Jan. 28.—At the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont Street, at 
oP. m., Mrs. Decatur Morgan willl speak on *“Tratb.” 

omen invited. 





Mlle De Clare, at No. 5 Park street, (room 
10), desires to announce that she Coes dresemakin 
in all its departments. The most expensive and 
ornate, ano also the plainer and cheaper goods. Her 
prices are according tothe amount of work. Outside 
garments of any desired style are made, and all 
orders promptly attended to. 





The Liberatov,—Apny persons having volumes 
or numbsrs of Zhe Libcrator (especially of the 
easlier volumes), even if only a single number, 
which they are willing to contribute toward making 
up perfect sets for public libraries, will confer a 
favor by communicating with the undersigned, snd, 
if possible, sending a list of what they have. Libr- 
aries which have incomplete sets, or odd numbers, or 
duplicates, are also requested to forward lists of the 
same to F. J. GARRISON, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


MISS EDITH ABELL. 
Vocal Instruction ! 


At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s sys. 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and fird it perfectly consist- 
ent with strict Physiological Principles, and calcu- 
lated to prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 


M.E. ZakrzewskKa, M.D., Many J.Sarrorp,M.D., 
Emiry Y. Pops, “  C. Aveusta Porg, “ 
HELEN O’LEary, “Lucy ABELL, ss 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


9 A, A. WALKER & CO. 
T Opp. Boston Theatre. 
All kinds of COLORMEN 


Artists’ Materials. 


- LADIES, 


Use NONPAKEIL BANDS in place of whalebone in 
our dresses. Do not break off or pueh through, 
| the baeque down in its proper position. Sent 

mail at fifty cents per doz. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton place, a 
ite Park-etreet Church. MISSES T. A. & A. M. 
AY, MANUFACTURERS. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A fullline of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 


DRESS |A. T. Focc. 
5 Hamilton Place 


REFORM | Boston, Mass. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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